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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 
Polydore Vergil’s English History. Vol.1I. Edited 
by Sir Henry Ellis. 4to. London, printed for the 
Camden Society. 


Ove of the most remarkable literary features of 


' the last few years has been the numerous Societies 


formed for the publication of our older literature, 
historical documents, music, &c. They seem to 
mark a feeling that the various influences which 
formerly produced such publications have ceased 


to exist, and at the same time that there is a/| 


stronger and wider feeling of the necessity for the 
publications themselves. In a few years, perhaps, 
many of these Societies, with those who founded 
and promoted them, will have disappeared from 
this mortal stage, and their history will be a mat- 
ter of mere conjecture. It is with this impression 
that we put in effect a long-cherished intention of 
devoting a column or two to each in its turn; and 
the knowledge which our acquaintance with many 


of those who have been most active in them has | 


given us, enables us to speak of much that is not 
generally known. 

The Camden Society, as the first in date, and in 
fact the prototype of the class of Societies to which 
we allude, calls for our attention first. This So- 
ciety was founded in the Spring of 1838, by the ex- 
ertions of Mr. John Bruce and Mr. Thomas Wright. 
We understand that it first originated in conversa- 
tions between Mr. Wright and Mr. G. G. Nichols. 
The first movement was made by the latter gentle- 
man, who drew up a prospectus and laid it before 
Mr. Bruce and Mr. Wright and they, approving 
what Mr. Nichols had done, agreed to act as trea- 
surer and secretary. In their first attempts they 
met with many rebuffs: some had no opinion of a 
cheap Society (the subscription being limited toa 
pound yearly); many belonging to that large class 
of persons who never risk themselves even in a good 
work until they are sure of its success; and in 
addition to this, an old school of antiquaries were 
then strong in the field, who were opposed to all 
progress, and who looked upon the establishment 
ofa popular Society as synonymous with a demo- 
cratical revolution. ‘Those opposed the formation 
of the Society who have since been glad to figure 
on its councils. We believe that it required no 
little resolution and fortitude in the founders to 
surmount the discouragements thrown in their way 
at the outset. Among those who supported them 
most zealously and most efficiently were, Mr. Pur- 
ton Cooper, the Rev. Joseph Hunter, Mr. Amyot, 
the late Mr. Edgar Taylor, Mr. Crofton Croker, 
Mr. Stapleton, and Mr. Payne Collier. The coun- 
cil was limited to twelve, because, at first, it was 
found difficult to get together a council of a larger 
vumber; indeed, that number was not easily filled 
up. 
The hopes of the founders and council were, we 
believe, at first very humble: a couple of hundred 
members was the full limit of their expectations, 
and they only reckoned on publishing small vo- 
lumes. “We believe that the limit of the number 
of members fixed upon was five hundred, and that 
that was the number of copies of the publications 
at first printed. However, it was soon seen that 
things promised better than was calculated upon ; 
and after the first publication had been issued, it 
was found necessary to reprint it, and increase 
considerably the number of the impressions. Be- 
fore the end of the first year of the Society’s ex- 
'stence the number of members amounted to nearly 
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|athousand. At the beginning of the second year 
| the limit was fixed at twelve hundred, which was 
soon filled up; and we believe that before the end 
of the second year there were two or three hundred 
applicants waiting for vacancies. The total num- 
| ber of copies of the first year’s publications was a 
thousand; since that period twelve hundred and 
fifty copies have been printed of each work. 

In this sudden and great increase of members 
there was much that was fallacious for the true in- 
terests of the Society, in what is vulgarly called the | 
“long run.” One principle of the Society was, | 
that the books were printed only for the members, | 
and none were printed for sale. After a short | 
time, one or two books got into the hands of the | 
booksellers, and, as privately printed books, were | 
sold at very high prices. ‘The booksellers them- 
selves were now eager to obtain them; and it was 
soon found that a member could sell to them the 
year’s books for double the subscription. How- 
ever humiliating to true science it may appear, it 
is certain that many persons subscribed merely 
because they could sell their year’s books for 
twice as much as they gave for them; and many 
gave in sale or exchange the volumes in which 
they felt least interest. The natural consequence 
of this was, that the trade has been gradually be- 
coming overstocked with the Camden Society’s 
publications, and their value has proportionally 
diminished. Twelve hundred and fifty is by far 
too great a number to print of such a class of 
books, and it is impossible that they can keep their 
price in the market. 

The first two books committed to the press were, 
as intimated, very small ones; the account of Ed- 
ward the Fourth’s return to England in 1471, edited 
by Mr. Bruce, and the curious alliterative poem 
on the deposition of Richard II., edited by Mr. 
Wright. As prospects brightened, the council ven- 
tured on a rather larger book, Bale’s political drama 
of King Johan, edited by Mr. Collier; and, when 
the great success of the Society was no longer a 
matter of doubt, the much larger and more valuable 
volume of the Plumpton Correspondence was given 
to the members, under the editorial care of Mr. 
Stapleton. These letters, chiefly of the fifteenth 
century, form a valuable companion to the Paston 
Letters, The publications of the year were com- 
pleted, perhaps rather too jokingly, with the volume 
of “ Anecdotes and Traditions,” edited by Mr. 
Thoms. During the year Mr. Wright had resigned 
the secretaryship, and Mr. Thoms was chosen into 
his place; and shortly afterwards a salary of fifty or 
sixty pounds a year was attached to the office. 

The first work that was published in the se- 
cond year was the “ Political Songs of England,” 
ranging from the reign of John to that of Edward 
II., which we know to have been judged by the 
highest historical authorities of this age to be the 
most valuable book that bas yet issued from the 
Society. It has to a certain degree thrown a new 
light on the period of history to which it relates. 
The next in value was the volume of “ Ecclesiastical 
Documents,” edited by Mr. Hunter, who here first 
gave to the public a beautifully romantic history of 
the foundation of the bishopric of Wells, from a 
Ms. preserved in the library of Lincoln’s Inn. Hay- 
ward’s “ Annals of Queen Elizabeth,” edited by Mr. 
Bruce, and the brief contemporary chronicle of a 
part of the reign of Edward IV., edited by Mr. 
Halliwell, were also valuable historical records. 
| The two other publications of this year, Norden’s 
| description of Essex, edited by Sir Henry Ellis, 











,and Kemp’s “ Nine Daies Wonder,”’ by Mr. Dyce, 


were less appropriate to the historical character of 
the Society. 

The second year was that in which the greatest 
number of publications appeared. In the third 
year (1840-1) this number was reduced to four, 
two of which were of especial value to the histo- 
rian, the Chronicles of Joceline de Brakelond and 
of William de Rishanger, edited respectively by Mr. 
Gage Rokewode and Mr. Halliwell. The former 
presents a singular picture of the interior of a great 
monastery during the latter part of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and the latter contains valuable materials for 
the history of the baronial wars in the thirteenth. 
Mr. Croker’s “ Narratives of Contests in Ireland” 
furnishes some curious anecdotes of the state of that 
unhappy country in the seventeenth century. The 
larger proportion of the expenses of this year were 
swallowed up in a thick volume of “ Egerton Pa- 
pers,”’ selected by Mr. Collier from the archives of 
the then President of the Society, Lord Francis Eger- 
ton; and which, in our opinion, as far as regards 
the historical interest of its contents, is one of the 
least important of all the Society’s publications. 

Four works only were issued in the fourth 
year. “The Latin Poetry attributed to Walter 
Mapes,” a companion to the “ Political Songs” by 
the same editor, was a contribution at the same 
time to literary and to political history; and the 
“Three English Metrical Romances,” edited by 
Mr. J. Robson, from a Ms. in a private collection, 
was a valuable addition to the remains of early 
English poetry. The “ Travels of Nicander Nu- 
cius,’”’ and the “‘ Diary of Dr. Dee,” by Dr. Cramer 
and Mr, Halliwell, are more curious than histori- 
cally important. The chief curiosity of the former, 
which is imperfect, seems to consist in the circum- 
stance that its author misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented every thing he heard or saw. 

The next year produced five volumes, of which 
the most valuable was the “ Apology for the Lol- 
lards,” attributed to Wicliffe, and edited by Dr. 
Todd. The others were, the ‘* Narrative of Pro- 
ceedings against Dame Alice Kyteler for Sorcery,’’ 
edited by Mr. Wright, a remarkable illustration of 
the history of popular superstitions; the “ Rutland 
Papers,” by Mr. Jerdan; the “ Diary of Bishop 
Cartwright,” by Mr. Hunter; and the volume of 
“ Original Letters and Papers of Literary Men,” 
by Sir Henry Ellis. 

In the sixth year three books only were pub- 
lished, but they were more equal in their interest 
than those of preceding years. The “ Prompto- 
rium,” edited by Mr. Way, is an excellent contri- 
bution to old English lexicegraphy. The “ Letters 
relating to the Suppression of Monasteries,” edited 
by Mr. Wright, contributed new documents for 
the history of the English Reformation; and the 
“ Leycester Papers,” edited by Mr. Bruce, were an 
equally valuable contribution to the history of the 
reign of Elizabeth, relating more especially to her 
interference in the affairs of the Low Countries. 

Four works were issued in the year 1844-5, and 
the same number in the year following, of some 
what varied character, but all possessing more or 
less historical interest. The important subject of 
English municipal history was illustrated slightly 
by the French Chronicle of London, and much 
more largely by the important publication of the 
“ Liber de Antiquis Legibus,” by Mr. Stapleton. 
The history of the first great English revolution 
has received valuable illustration from ‘Sir Ralph 
Verney’s Notes of Proceedings in the Long Par- 
liament,” edited by Mr. Bruce, and the ‘Auto- 
biography of Sir John Bramston,” edited by the 
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lution, from the interesting “ Letters by the Duke 
of Perth,” edited by Mr. Jerdan. The “ Chronicle 
of Calais,” edited by Mr. Nichols, illustrates the 
history of our relations with the Continent in the 
time of Henry VIII.; the “ Metrical Romances,” 
edited by Mr. Halliwell, contributed to that of 
English poetry and romance; and the latter por- 
tion of the old English translation of Polydore 
Vergil’s “ History of England” throws light, we 
were going to say, upon nothing at all; for it is 
merely a prejudiced and unintelligent picture of 
the history of the Wars of the Roses, compiled from 
apparently very common sources, and containing 
nothing of the slightest importance which is not 
found elsewhere. 

We cannot but look upon it as an inauspicious 
commencement of the present (ninth) year of the 
Society, that the council has been led to undertake 
the publication of a work so absolutely worthless 
as the earlier part of this translation of Polydore 
Vergil’s History,—a book which, in the original 
Latin, is accessible to every body; and which was 
only written in order to misrepresent history for 
the gratification of Henry VII. The publication 
of the nearly contemporary portion of this book 
might admit of some excuse; but we must confess 
that the Society appears to us to be throwing away 
its money in printing a book which is a mere 
compilation from what are now looked upon only 
as the second and third-rate authorities for Eng- 
lish history. It is impossible that a work like this 
can contribute in the slightest degree to tne fur- 
therance of historical science. On the contrary, 
it can but serve to perpetuate error; and we can- 
not but think that in it the Society is backsliding 
from its true object. On looking through the pub- 
lications of past years we must acknowledge that, 
with very slight exceptions, the Camden Society 
has issued a series of publications which merit for 
it the gratitude of the historian; and we should re- 
gret to see it now losing the high character which 
it has hitherto sustained. 





THE ANNUALS, 
Heath's Book of Beauty for 1847. 
Heath’s Keepsake. Both Edited by the Countess of 
Blessington. Longmans. 

Tue general and usual features of these two holi- 
day volumes are so well known by years of popu- 
larity, that, seeing little departure from them in 
the present case, we need not occupy much of our 
space by entering into the particulars of their li- 
terary constituents or pictorial embellishments. 

The Book of Beauty has committed a varia- 
tion by selecting its Beauties from the heroines, or 
other characters, in Lord Byron’s poetry; and in- 
stead of likenesses of living ladies ordained by the 
artists to be beautiful, we have imaginary portraits 
of Aurora Raby, Zuleika, Leila, Gulnare, Astarté, 
Medora, Haidée, &c. (a dozen of them), as Messrs. 
Egg, W. P. Frith, J. W. Wright, Hayter, E. Cor- 
bould, and G. Staal, have been enlightened to 
embody these poetical personages. The most re- 
markable fancy which strikes the eye, on glancing 
over these fair creatures is, that excessively large 
eyes must have become an outrageous artistical 
fashion. With few exceptions, there seems to 
have been a rivalry how big these luminaries might 
be painted without occupying the whole counte- 
nance. Mr. Egg leads the way in the frontispiece 
with such a pair that one might think it difficult 
to match them; but turn over to Leila, by Wright, 
and you have not only eyes, but even the thumbs 
of the right hands co-equal, and to speak truly of 
the latter, most careless defotmities. Zulcika, also 
by Wright, is hardly less liable to objection; and 
his Kaled is of the same genus, though not quite 
so exaggerated. She might be mistaken (as well 
as other instances) for a great boy in the Spanish 
minstrel line. Of more natural character are 
Aurora Raby, by Frith,—wiéh, much in shadow, 
is a sweet performance,—Angiolin#, Olympia, and 


and intellectual human beings; Laura, 
a piquant, sketchy, and charming little bit by Hay- 
ter; Gulnare, though awfully conventional, with 
mouth, nose, and eyes, as if chiselled out of a hard 
material ; and Haidée, not altogether so mannered, 
by E. Corbould ; and lastly Astarté, by G. Staal— 
an Ideal admirably described and expatiated upon 
by Mr. C. Swain in the accompanying brief essay— 
which is the most painful living death’s head ever 
conceived for the theme ofan agreeable publication. 

Owing to the choice of the plates there has, of 
course, been less occasion for original illustration ; 
but apart from these subjects, Miss F. Wilson, 
Mrs. Abdy, Mrs. Torre Holme, Miss Garrow, Mr. 
N. Mitchell, Lord J. Manners, Barry Cornwall, 
Mrs. S. C. Hall, Miss Grace Aguilar, Mr. R. Ber- 
nal, Mr. A. B. Cochrane, Mr. R. M. Milnes, Mr. 
W. S. Landor, Mr. Bartholomew, and Mr. Albert 
Smith, &c. have contributed prose and verse to 
fill up the measure of a Christmas gift for gentle 
dames and fashionable resorts. 

The Keepsake offers a variety of the same or- 
der for the same purposes—there being the same 
number of engravings, the same artists, reinforced 
by Lake Price, Emile Wattier, G. Cattermole, 
Jones, and Lecount; and the same writers, with the 
addition of Miss Toulmin, L. Mariotti, Mrs. Romer, 
and two or three others of less note. Among the 
plates the Rose-gatherer (with an immense arm) 
is nevertheless pretty; and the Heiress (both by 
Corbould) is prettier; the Sisters, by E. Wattier, 
is a clear, bright thing; Cattermole’s Rachel stands 
in a delightful ruined arch; Wright’s Lady of 
Liege is a clever composition; Lecount’s Débar- 
deur’s first love is a smart piece of lively masque- 
rade; and the first and last female portraiture, by 
Frith and Wright, are very appropriate and pleas- 
ing ornaments to the volume. Of its literature 
we copy two or three contributions in the order 
in which they occur, as being just as fair examples 
as we could pick out of either volume, consistently 
with our limits and their merits. 

“ The Cricket on the Hearth, by Barry Cornwall, 
Spirit of the wintry hour, 
Haunter of the evening fire, 


Small musician of the hearth, 
Tell me, what is thy desire? 


Here’s an orange, candied plum, 
Mealy chestnut, for thy mouth, 

Wine, too, which the magnet Money 
Drew from out the sunny south. 


Come! I bid thee to the board ; 
Welcome art thou, brother mine: 
There’s a tie that links us two, 
And (I know) it is divine. 


Have we not both life and death? 
Hope amidst a world of pain? 

Who knows what shall follow ?—God 
Never gave us hope in vain. 


Tell me, what thou think’st of all 
Thou dost witness in this room; 

Bid thy merry voice go forth, 
Piercing through the golden gloom: 


Ah! I hear thee chirping there, 
Like some cricket-king, alone! 
Dost thou to thy subjects give 
Laws from off thine ashen throne ? 


Art thou calling to thy foe, 
Who doth hide in crevice near? 
Dost thou summon child or friend ? 
Is it hate ?—or love 1—or fear ? 


Without doubt, those passions strange 
That so stir my human breast 

Move thee, and will move thee still, 
Till thou art for aye at rest. 


Meantime,—since we both are moulded 
From the same mysterious clay, 

Let us bear and cheer each other, 
Throughout Life’s long winter day!” 


‘* Bothwell Castle and Blantyre Priory on the Clyde, by the 
Lord John Manners, 

The ruined towers that do each other face ‘ 
On Bothwell’s famous banks of brightest green, 
Where rapid Clyde pursues his onward race 
Those glorious victims of stern Time between, 
Not all in vain by poet’s eyes are seen. 
The knightly joust, and minstrel song, and grace, 
That whilom reigned in these red crumbling towers; 
The holy chant, fair rites, and vigils keen, 
That consecrated those religious bowers, 





Medora (Wright), shewing’ tha€ Wi can represent 


Alike haye passed away, and Clyde now bears 


Far other music to the Western Main. 

Yet Clyde still flows, Time still these ruins spares ; 
And what if knightly hall and sacred fane 

Revive ere long their pristine pomps again 1’ 


“ Six Francs: a French Anecdote. 


Happening to visit a friend at his apartments iq 
the Rue de la Paix, we were as usual entertained 
by the sound of music under the windows; and 
looking out saw a young Savoyard, who, like hun. 
dreds of his wandering tribe, was soliciting charity 
by an interchange of sweet sounds, in which, 
though young, he was far from unskilful. The 
air which he sung and played was a favourite of his 
own mountains—Digo Jeaneto té vouas tu louga— 
the sentiment of which my friend interpreted, but 
the music, simple and sweet, needed no interpreter, 
but carried its melody at once to the heart. This 
circumstance led us into a long interchange of 
anecdotes characteristic of these wandering min. 
strels and ofthe romantic country of Savoy, through 
which I had just passed. Among the anecdotes 
related, the following took the strongest hold of 
my memory, and I will here set down as much of 
it as I can recollect, in the narrator’s own words; 

‘I was going,’ said he, ‘ to the post-office on a 
féte-day last month; it was the féte of St. Niel, 
when I annually send, through that office, a small 
sum of money to an old faithful servant now living 
at Bordeaux. I knew and felt that this was merely 
an act of justice; but the pleasing satisfaction 
which it inspired in my heart was blended, I fear, 
with something like a vain pride, which would 
have flattered me into the belief that I was doing 
an act of great and disinterested benevolence! 
But I felt myself deeply humbled by the compa: 
rison which, in a few minutes afterwards, I was 
compelled to draw between my own sentiments 
and those of the poor Savoyard with whom I en 
tered into conversation. Having franked my let- 
ter, I entered the hall with my remittance, where 
eight or ten clerks were busily engaged in arrang- 
ing the correspondence of the day ; and, taking my 
place on a bench close to the stove, I found my 
right-hand neighbour was a mountaineer of Savoy, 
in the coarse but characteristic dress of his coun 
try. Knowing a little of the Provengal, I addressed 
him in that tongue, to which he replied with evi- 
dent satisfaction; and in another minute or so we 
had entered into friendly conversation, but which, 
in reverence to the lettered men around us, we 
could only carry on in whispers. ‘ And pray, my 
friend,’ I inquired, ‘ to what part of the ancient 
duchy of Savoy do you belong?’ ‘ To the neigh- 
bourhood of Chambery ;’ and he immediately en- 
tered into a passionate description of his Alpine 
home. ‘ And what,’ I continued, ‘ are you doing 
in Paris?’ ‘ Ah, here my only employment is 
singing, and playing on the violin. Sometimes! 
get employed by the night, sometimes by the hour, 
and once or twice I have been attached to a corps 
dramatique for a whole week. I frequent the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares ; and whenever the people seem 
inclined to listen, or dance, there am I with my 
violin.’ ‘ Verygood, and I hope the musician is 
made to participate in the mirth which he takes s0 
much pains to promote? Are these the earnings 
which you are now sending home? to buy, per 
haps, some little field to be attached to the pater- 
nal cottage at Chambery.’ ‘ Pauvre de moi!” he 
exclaimed, with a significant shrug of the shoul- 
ders, ‘I shall die as poor as I was born; and when 
first I came to Paris at the age of nine or ten, 
thence to roam through the streets, sweep the 
chimneys, &c., all that I had from my relations 
was about twenty-four sous, and a kick by way of 
congé.’ These were his words. ‘A slender pa- 
trimony, to be sure,’ said I; ‘ but the coup de pied, 
how came that to be annexed to the sous? Your 
relations, I fear, must have been hard-hearted 
people?’ ‘ No, monsieur, not at all,’ said he; *! 
was merely because they were very, very P0% 
and gave me the coup only in token of my = 
charge ; but they are all dead now.’ ‘ Dead! an 





to whom, then, are you sending all the money 
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ghich you now hold in your hand, wrapt up in that 
canvass-bag? It appears to be a good lumping 
sum.’ ‘ Alas, monsieur,’ he answered, with a sigh 
and a shake of the head, ‘ the sum total is but 
fourteen francs.’ ‘ Ah, I see ; you have been trying 
the lottery, and fortune has * ¢ Not I, indeed, 
monsieur; I am not euch a fool as to pay that 
which I really have in my hand for that which 1 
may never have.’ ‘ You are right,’ I observed; 
‘my hasty suspicion did you great injustice; the 
lottery is a poll-tax levied upon fools’ heads, and 
[do not think that yours comes at all under that 
class of liabilities. But why,’ I continued, looking 
again at the size of the packet, ‘ why, are there but 
fourteen francs?’ ‘ Monsieur,’ he replied, looking 
with a mournful earnestness at the bag, ‘ it is be- 
cause the money it contains remains unchanged, 
just as it was when it came into my hands, the 
fruit of my daily ¢ire-lire—the whole of my savings 
during the last long twelve months, part of which 
[had the honour to be partner with the Magicien 
ala Lanterne. Ah, monsieur, dans ce Paris sans 
pair, c'est tout que d’avoir un talent agréable!— 
tenez;’ and so saying, he counted out the whole 
sum in his lap. It consisted of the smallest coins 
jn circulation, mostly copper, and very little silver. 
Iwas affected by this candour: a small sum, yet 
avast sacrifice to this poor but generous youth ! 
I thought of the poor widow casting her mite into 
the treasury, and for a minute or two we did not 
speak, ‘ But tell me, my good friend,’ I resumed, 
‘to whom are you remitting all this little sav- 
ing? Are you married? have you a wife at home?’ 
‘Mon Dieu! non; married! if I were, how should 
I endure the misery of living at a distance of 
two hundred leagues from my poor wife? And 
pray, monsieur,’ said he, looking at the purse in 
my hand, ‘ are not you also sending money into 
the country ?—gold, no doubt; do favour me with 
the sight of a louis, just that I might see how it 
ismade; I have heard——’ I immediately took 
the coin out of my purse. He examined it atten- 
tively, kissed the royal image upon it, and returned 
it. ‘But,’ said T, ‘you have not yet told me who 
at Chambery is to benefit by this handsome pre- 
sent?’ ‘ True, monsieur, I had forgotten; for I 
neither wish to publish nor to conceal an honest 
deed—an offering of gratitude ; I am sending this 
last year’s savings to the good Louise Voisin, who, 
after the death of my poor mother, took me under 
her care, nursed me like her own child, brought 
me up, and now thinks of me, I know, every day 
and hour of her life.’ At this tender thought, 
tears started from his eyes and stopt his utterance. 
‘Yes,’ he resumed, ‘she is now very infirm; she 
was 3 mother to me, and these fourteen francs will 
help her through the winter; for the winter is both 
long and cold at Chambery.’ I need not add how 
much this conversation touched my heart; the 
poor minstrel appeared a nobler being in my sight 
than if he had carried a marshal’s baton. ‘ My 
friend,’ said I, in a whisper, ‘ perhaps this little golden 
portrait of our excellent king might be thought a 
rarity in your native village ; this coin is fresh from 
the mint, your friend Louise may not have seen 
one. Give me, then, that bag which you hold in 
your hand, and take this; it shall be franked in- 
stantly, so that it may reach your friend Louise 
without any deduction. Come, I will arrange this 
matter at once in your presence.’ ‘ Mon Dieu, 
monsieur, que vous étes bon! Ah, could you but 
know the pleasure she will feel in receiving a whole 
louis from her poor little Pierre! she will think T 
am become very rich, and the poor old soul will 
Weep for joy.’ ‘Alas, my worthy friend,’ and I 
uttered the words with some difficulty, for [ was 
overcome, ‘you little imagine what true delight 
this frank demonstration of an excellent heart has 
afforded me! But say, in a word, tell me candidly 
prhat have you left? nothing, perhaps!’ ‘ Mon- 
Sieur,’ he answered, ‘I was afraid of this question ; 
but since you demand a reply, I confess I have no- 
thing left, But what does that signify? I have 
ttill, thank God, my voice and my violin. We at- 


tend the fétes—all the world dances; and thus, you 
see clearly, I shall gain mon écu par jour, more or 
less. And look, what need have I of any thing? 
I accept with joy and gratitude these six francs for 
my poor Louise; but as for anything further, I am 
convinced, monsieur, that so long as I can gaina 
livelihood by my own strength I ought never to 
hold out my hand for charity. Honour tells me 
this, my conscience repeats it, and I dare not stifle 
that voice.’ 

‘*Such sentiments, uttered by a person who, to 
all outward appearance, was as uncouth in mind as 
in habiliments, struck me with surprise and delight. 
We parted; the gold was forwarded; it arrived 
safe in the hands of the poor old nurse at Cham- 
bery; andI have not lost sight of Pierre. O that 
examples of this kind (more general than perhaps 
we suppose) might extend that generous sympathy 
which all good men must ever feel for a poor but 
estimable brother! JI have known and tasted 
most of those pleasures which are only to be found 
in the walks of wealth and fashion; but never, 
never have I derived from these one half the plea- 
sure—pure and lasting pleasure—that I derived 
from the circumstance which I have now faith- 
fully related. If, with Moliére, I am ever tempted 
to exclaim— 

‘Od diable l’honnéteté va-t-elle se nicher ?’ 


I revert at once to my Savoyard and the six 
francs.” 

We hear it said that new arrangements are in 
prospect for next Year’s Annuals; but as these are 
mere rumours (as far as we are in any confidence), 
we only mention them, quantum valeat, whatever 
that may be. 








FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND, 
{Second notice, from p, 617). 


ANTIQUARIAN, scientific, and other calls have been 
so heavy upon us during the last few months, that 
we have delayed our second notice of this valuable 
and setemaatinn publication much longer than it was 
our intention to do. We are glad, in the mean 
while, to hear that its success has been in some 
degree proportionate to its merits. 

In our former notice we followed Mr. Fairholt 
in his history of the varying changes of costume 
down to the end of the dynasty of the Plantagenets, 
a period which closed amid the fantastic gaiety of 
the reign of the weak and unfortunate Richard II. 
From this period to the end of the reign of Henry 
VII. a general character of elegance and almost 
effeminate richness prevailed in the dresses of our 
forefathers. It would be difficult, without cuts, to 
give any idea of the capacious and fancifully jagged 
robes of the male costume during the greater part 
of the time included between the two limits above 
mentioned. There was most simplicity under Hen- 
ry IV., when, as might be expected, a kind of tem- 
porary reaction took place against the extravagance 
of the preceding reign. Under Henry VI. licen- 
tiousness appears to have been universally let loose, 
and the fashions of the day are again characterised 
by their extravagance, which was in no degree 
abated during the gay reign of Edward IV. Rich- 
ard III. (who, we suspect, has been sadly misre- 
presented in history) seems to have checked for a 
moment the profusion so visible in the apparel of 
the preceding reigns; but as the illuminations in 
the celebrated ms. of the Roman de la Rose and 
other contemporary monuments shew, the reign of 
the first monarch of the Tudor dynasty might vie 
with those of Henry VI. or Richard II. A gene- 
ral similarity of character seems to have pervaded 
the fifteenth century; and not only were all classes 
tainted with the vice, but even servants rivalled 
their masters in gaiety of dress, 

“ Occleve, in his valedicto?y poem on the pride 
of serving-men, and their wastefulness in clothing, 
declares his horror at seeing them walk in robes of 
scarlet twelve yards wide, with sleeves hanging to 
the ground, and bordered or lined with fur to the 





value of twenty pounds or more, affirming that they 





see no merit or virtue in any man but him whose 
array is outrageous. He adds: 
* Also there is another new jett, 
A foul waste of cloth and excessive ; 
There goeth no less in a man’s tippet, 
Than a yard of broad cloth, by my life!’ 
He then asks how such menials are to assist their 
masters if they should be suddenly assailed, when 
their : 
‘arms two have right enough to do, 
And somewhat more, their sleeves up to hold?’ 
He declares that they have thus rendered thems 
selves as unserviceable to their lords as women; 
and satirically declares what he considers to be 
their only utility, in the words— 
‘ Now have their lords little need of brooms, 
To sweep away the filth out of the street, 
Since wide sleeves of pennyless grooms 
Will it up lick, be it dry or wet.’” 

In Henry Vith’s time gentlemen of fashion hung 
themselves round with bells, as represented in a 
curious figure given by Mr. Fairholt, who observes: 
“The gentleman wears a baldrick slung across his 
person from his left shoulder, and reaching to his 
right knee, which is decorated in its entire length 
with a series of small bells, hanging by loops; so 
that the gallant gentleman must, upon the slightest 
motion, have rivalled a team of wagon-horses, to 
whose bells those upon his baldrick bear an exact 
resemblance.” 

The ladies during this period were especially 
extravagant in their head-dresses, which present 
an infinite variety of forms, but with a prevailing 
peculiarity of wearing horns. Good John Lydgate, 
the prime poet of his day, whose works are a proof 
of the low state of talent, was especially offended 
at the horns; and in a poem directed against them, 
he declares that: 

“« Clerkes record, by great authoritie, 

Horns were given to beasts for defence ; 
A thing contrary to feminitie, 
To be made sturdy of resistance. 
But arch-wives, eager in their violence, 
Fierce as tigers for to make affray, 
They have despite, and act against conscience. 
List not to pride, but horns cast away.” 

The “ vanity of apparel’’ which distinguished 
this long period is but too characteristic of the 
selfishness and extravagance which guided most 
of the political events which mark its annals; and 
the fashions of the day, joined with its luxuries, 
were the uppermost themes in the declamations of 
the preachers against the corruptions which were 
destroying the morals of society. 

With the period of the Retormation, the cos- 
tume underwent a total change; and when we first 
look upon the stiff figures, with their quaint Ger- 
man - looking dresses, we can hardly bring our- 
selves to believe that they are of the same race 
with those who, scarcely a generation before, moved 
about in so much splendour. The costume after 
this period is indeed much inferior in elegance to 
that of the preceding age. Among those who 
carried fashion to the extreme, every new form 
appears to have been uglier than the one which 
preceded; until, towards the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, the ladies arrived at the ne plus 
ultra of absurdity, covering their faces with black 
patches representing a variety of figures, that of 
a coach and horses being generally placed on the 
forehead. We refer to Mr. Fairholt’s book for an 
engraving of a lady whose face is ornamented in 
this manner. He tells us that “ Bulwer, in his 
Artificial Changeling, 1650, first alludes toit. ‘Our 
ladies,’ he says, ‘ have lately entertained a vaine 
custom of spotting their faces, out of an affecta- 
tion of a mole, to sett off their beauty, such as 
Venus had; and it is well if one black patch will 
serve to make their faces remarkable, for some fill 
their visages full of them, varied into all manner 
of shapes:’ some of which he depicts on a lady’s 
face, and it is a very curious specimen of fashion- 
able absurdity; a coach with a coachman, and two 
horses with postilions, appear on her forehead; 
both sides of her face have crescents upon them; 
a star is upon one side of her mouth, and a plain 
circular patch on her chin. These must not be 
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considered as pictorial exaggerations, for they are 
noticed by other writers: thus, in Wit Restored, a 
poem printed 1658, we are told of a lady, that : 
‘ Her patches are of every cut, 
For pimples and for scars ; 
Here’s all the wandering planets’ signs, 
And some of the fixed. stars, 
Already gummed, to make them stick, 

They need no other sky.’ 
And the author of God’s Voice against Pride in 
Apparel, 1683, declares that the black patches re- 
mind him of plague- spots; ‘and methinks the 
mourning-coach and horses, all in black, and ply- 
ing on their foreheads, stands ready harnessed to 
whirl them to Acheron.’ The fashion continued 
in vogue for a long time; for in the Ladies’ Dic- 
tionary, 1694, we are told, ‘ they had no doubt got 
a room in the chronicles among the prodigies and 
monstrous beasts, had they been born with moons, 
stars, crosses, and lozenges, upon their cheeks, 
especially had they brought into the world with 
them a coach and horses!’ ” 

Although soon after this period their grotesque 
forms appear to have been abandoned, the patches, 
which are absurd enough in themselves, remained 
in fashion down to a very recent period. For the 
ever varying modes of the last century, which it 
would be useless to attempt to illustrate without 
engravings, we refer to Mr. Fairholt’s work, which 
we leave, with a warm recommendation of it not 
o nly to the library of the antiquary, but to the draw- 

ng-room table; for a book of more agreeable read- 
ing we hardly know. 


The Book of Costume ; or Annals of Fashion, from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By a 
Lady of Rank. Illustrated with numerous En- 
gravings on Wood by the most eminent Artists. 
8vo, pp. 482. Colburn. 

Or all ages and all nations, as far as a Lady of Rank 

can aspire to archeological knowledge, this is a 

very pretty volume; and if not very deep in anti- 

quities, is at least equal to the varieties of fashion, 
and somewhat theatrical in the exhibitions thereof. 

It traverses all ages, from the pagan days when 

Cupid went naked to the present date; and also 

perambulates all clothes-wearing countries from 

pole to pole. It is very prettily embellished, and 
just the thing for the boudoir or drawing-room table. 

To the early pages a Jew might cry, Ol. Clo., and 

from the latter all kinds of fashions for usual habits, 

or masquerading or fancy balls, may be gathered. 








COLONIAL CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

The History of the Church of England in the Colonies 
and Foreign Dependencies of the British Empire. 
By the Rev. J. S. M. Anderson, M.A., Brighton, 
&c. Vol. I. Svo, pp. 482. London, Rivingtons; 
Brighton, Folthorp and Co. 

WE had expected this labour of Christian love to 

have been followed earlier by the two volumes pro- 

mised to complete it; but not having seen them, we 
can only acknowledge that we have too long deferred 
signifying to our readers the appearance of the first. 

Independently of its history as regards the pri- 

mary movement of the church of England in plant- 

ing her worship in Virginia and other colonies, 
there is a great deal of curious collateral matter of 
general interest ; whilst the religious information is 
deeply instructive, and not without a lesson even 
for our-age of missions throughout the habitable 
globe. This volume lays down the ground for the 
whole broadly ; so that later events may be traced 
more concisely and with less of the interruption of 
comment or explanation. Mr. Anderson has ex- 
amined several good sources of intelligence hitherto 
either not sufficiently consulted, or not consulted 
at all, and from them has considerably enriched 
his view of what was done in the busy reign of 

James I.,—during which more was accomplished 

than at any other time. It is a remarkable fact, 

that the royal antipathy to the cultivation of to- 
bacco should have had much influence on the con- 
dition of the church and the state of religion in our 

North American colonies, 


The account of the gradual establishment of the 
church in the West Indian islands is very little 
known, and the formation and extinction of mer- 
cantile companies and their effects upon the pro- 
gress of Christianity ; the dawnings of the slave- 
trade ; the first footsteps of England in the East ; 
and other incidents ted with the main topic 
form altogether a mass of solid and useful inquiry, 
the sequel to which (after the accession of Charles 
I.), we hope speedily to be enabled to recom- 
mend as completing a very sterling literary design. 

By way of merely giving a taste of our author 
we quote two short passages. The Virginia Council, 
after raising some 20,000/. by lotteries in London 
in aid of their church, issued a remarkable de- 
claration about a.p. 1615, of which Mr. Anderson 
says: 

cp The conclusion of this declaration is remark- 
able also for the distinct and unequivocal testimony 
which it gives to the desire of the council, that 
none should go forth to their infant colony save 
those who were likely to uphold and adorn it by 
their own blameless character. And hence it fol- 
lows that the reckless and abandoned men who 
contrived to escape thither must have done so by 
fraudulent representations. The recorded will of 
the council was against them. ‘ To auoyde,’ say 
they, ‘ both the scandall and perill of accepting 
idle and wicked persons, such as shame or feare 
compels into this action; and such as are the weedes 
and rancknesse of this land ; who beeing the surfet 
of an able, healthy, and composed body, must neede 
bee the poyson of one so tender, feeble, and yet 
vnformed: and to divulge and declare to all men, 
what kinde of persons, as well for their religion 
and conuersations, as faculties, arts, and trades, 
we purpose to accept of, wee haue thought it 
conuenient to pronounce that for the first proui- 
sion wee will receiue no man that cannot bring or 
render some good testimony of his religion to God, 
and ciuill manners and behauiour to his neighbour 
with whom he hath liued; and for the second, wee 
haue set down in a table annexed the proportion 
and number wee will entertain in euery necessary 
arte, vpon proof and assurance that euery man 
shall bee able to performe that which hee doth 
vndertake ; whereby such as are requisite to vs 
may haue knowledge and preparation to offer them- 
selues, and wee shall bee ready to giue honest en- 
tertainment and content, and to recompence with 
extraordinary reward euery fit and industrious 
person, respectiuely to his paines and quality.’ 
The particulars of this table are given below ;* 
and the reader will not fail to observe, that fore- 
most among those whom the council desired to 
settle in the colony were ‘ foure honest and learned 
ministers.’ ”’ 

Another course, not more inconsistent than lot- 
teries with our present notion of Church-extension, 
was subjecting the congregation to martial law ; 
relating to which we have the annexed remarks : 

“ That part of the ‘ laws martial,’ which relates 
only to the observance of military discipline, does 
hot, of course, come under our notice. We are 
concerned only with those, which bore more di- 
rectly upon the civil and religious interests of the 
colony; and a review of a few of them will be suf- 








* “ The table of such as are required in their planta- 

tion : 

Foure honest and learned 
ministers. 

2 Surgeons. 

2 Druggists. 

10 Iron men for the furnace 

and hammer. 

2 Armorers. 

2 Gun-founders. 

6 Blacksmiths. 

10 Sawyers. 

6 Carpenters. 

6 Shipwrights. 

6 Gardeners. 

4 Turners. 


preseruers of the caue- 
ary. 

2 Salt-makers. 

6 Coopers. . 

2'Coller-makers for draught. 

2 Plow-wrights. 

4 Rope-makers. 

6 Vine-dressers. 

2 Presse-makers, 

2 Ioyners. 

2 Sope-ash-makers. 

4 Pitch-boylers. 

2 Minerall-men. 

2 Planters of sugar-cane. 

4 Brickmakers. 2 Silke-dressers. 

Tilers. 2 Pearle-drillers. 

10 Fishermen, 2 Bakers. 

6 Fowlers. 

2 Colliers.” 





ficient. Thus, ‘ to speak impiously or malicious) 
against the holy and blessed Trinitie, or gunn 
the knowne articles of the Christian faith, or to “do 
any act that may tend to the derision or despight 
of God’s holy word,’ was constituted an offencs 
punishable by death. To utter blasphemy or « me 
lawfull oathes’ exposed the criminal to ‘haue ; 
bodkin thrust through his tongue;’ and a repeti. 
tion of the offence was to bring him ‘ toa marti) 
court,’ and there receive censure of death, 1, 
behave irreverently ‘ unto any preacher or minis. 
ter’ of God’s word, was a crime, for which the of. 
fender was to be ‘ openly whipt three times, and 1) 
ask publike forgiueness in the assembly three sg. 
verall Saboth daies.’ Absence from divine servic, 
‘ upon the working daies,’ or ‘ the Saboth,’ was tp 
be visited, the first time, by a forfeiture of the day's 
or week’s allowance; the second, by whipping; 
and the third, by condemnation ‘ to the gallies fo, 
six moneths,’ or even death. If any persons, upoy 
arriving in the colony, should refuse to repair to 
the minister to give up an account of their faith 
and religion, they were, for the first refusal, to bs 
whipt once ; for the second, to be whipt twice, anj 
mage ‘ to acknowledge their fault upon the Sabot) 
day in the assembly of the congregation ;’ and, for 
the third, to be whipt every day until they had 
made acknowledgment, and asked forgiveness for 
the same. Lastly, ‘ euery minister or preacher 
was to read ‘euery Saboth day before catechising 
all these lawes and ordinances, which were thirty. 
seven in number, ‘ publikly in the assembly of the 
congregation, upon paine of his entertainment 
checkt for that weeke.’ It must be evident, that 
to attempt to build up any good work upon 50 ni. 
serable a foundation as this would utterly fail, as 
it deserved to do. It is not by the lash, or fine, or 
imprisonment, or death, that truth can be enforced, 
The loveliness of her features is destroyed, and the 
majesty of her high prerogatives trampled under 
foot, when tyranny such as this dares to wait upon 
her. The very cruelty of such enactments was, in 
fact, a barrier against the execution of them.” 








GERMAN LITERATURE AND ART. 

[Third notice.] 
But if [continuing the remarks on the exclusion of 
Luther] the leader in the contest be excluded from 
the fellowship of the great and good in the Wal- 
halla, how comes it, then, that the followers in the 
same cause are exalted to such honour? What 
are their deserts compared to the master spirit 
who called them into existence? Who when think- 
ing of the Reformation overlooks the name of Lu- 
ther to dwell on those of Ulrick von Hutten or 
Franz von Sikingen? It is as though the bisto- 
rian of the war in the Peninsula had omitted the 
name of Wellington, to extol the genius of one oi 
his many generals; as though a critic of the Eng- 
lish drama were to cry up the works of Wycherley 
and Vanbrugh, but pass by unnoticed the author 
of As you like it and Macbeth ; as though Colun- 
bus’s name should be effaced from the page of his- 
tory, to write there in letters of gold that of Ame- 
rigo Vespucci! 

His majesty is pleased to consider Luther 
wishing “ to destroy’’® the Catholic church ; hence, 
probably, is no place accorded him here. But this 
assertion is not founded on truth. He wished, as 
well as Erasmus, “to bring back the church to 
what it had once been.’**® It was not against the 
church, but against those who would pervert mans 
divinest attribute, reason, that he hurled the light- 
ning of his words. It was the mouldering and 
rotten fabric which defaced the sacred edifice, not 
the church itself, that he sought to tear down. 
The principles he began by asserting shew - 
“only heartfelt repentance and atonement can 0D- 
tain forgiveness of sins, not payment in money; 
and for that very reason has the pope no —* 
sell dispensations ; in short, the pope is but God's 


“ i d 
vicegerent upon earth, and can only remit outwart 











2 Brewers. 
4 Sturgeon - dressers, 


* See p. 141, Walhalla Genossen. 
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___ 
arthly punishments of the church, not eternal pu- 
nishment after death.” And Ranke, than whom 
one can have no surer authority : ‘* With all this, 
Juther had not the intention to overthrow the 
He should remain, not certainly as head of 
ihe empire, as possessor of all spiritual power, but 
yith certain restrictions; above all, to smooth the 
jifferences between primates and archbishops, and 
fo urge them on to the fulfilment of their duties. 

_, . Cloisters may exist, but in smaller num- 
hers, and with certain strict limitations... .. 
One cannot say he wished to sunder the unity of 
Romish Christendom, to dissolve spiritual govern- 
ment. Within the limits of their calling he ac- 
knowledges the independence, yea, the superiority, 
of the clergy; but just to this very calling will he 
jead them back, and at the same time, what then 
yas a general wish, nationalise them, and make 
them more independent of the daily incroachments 
ofRome.”* Very different, however, was the much- 
bepraised Hutten. Such moderation was foreign 
to his nature; his bitter mockery knew no bounds. 
Take for example that one of his earliest works, 
ADialogue :+ “ Dans laquelle,” says Bayle, ‘il tour- 
noit cruellement en ridicule le pape.’”” They were 
sich that the Elector of Mainz threatened with ex- 
communication those who should only read them.} 

And who was Ulrick von Hutten? An adven- 
turer, endowed by nature with great abilities, tra- 
yelling nearly all his life from place to place, with 
no resources but what charity might bestow,§ and 
although ever inveighing against the corruptions of 
the Catholic church, himself leading the life of the 
most profligate libertine. Passionate in the high- 
est degree,|| knowing no higher law than his blindly 
impetuous will, every gratification and impulse 
unrestrained, he sank at last beneath the frightful 
ravages of a disease which his debaucheries had 
brought upon him. Well might Camerarius{ say 
of him, ‘had he been able, he would have turned 
the world upside down.”” Luther, while he appre- 
ciated his learning, feared and disapproved of his 
violence. 

The other hero, Franz von Sikingen, is one of 
those men ever to be found in such revolutions as 
then occurred in Germany. Influenced by an in- 
discriminate hatred of princes, worldly and spiri- 
tual, especially the latter, and seeing in the Refor- 
mation but a good opportunity to obtain less cir- 
cumscribed power, he drew the sword, and with 
numerous followers fell on all whose religion, or 
rather whose tank, made them his enemy. In the 
chronicles of those times we find a goodly list of 
such restless spirits, both knights and citizens, 
whose deeds, though recorded in their own day, but 
not influencing the great course of events, are not 
inscribed in the records of that real Walhalla— 
Universal History. 

But withdrawing all claim for Luther on the 
ground of the mighty change that he effected in the 
minds of men, we urge another, which only igno- 
rance or wilful blindness can refuse to acknow- 
ledge : his services to German literature. To whom 
does Germany owe that masterpiece of language, 
the translation of the Bible? Considered solely as 
a philological work, it is an imperishable monu- 
ment. Who was it that first shewed the people 
the endless resources of their beautiful language, 
and taught them of what it was capable? They 





* Ranke, Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Refor- 
mation, b. i. s. 436-7. P 

+ “Vadiscus, Dialogus quiet Trias Romana inscribitur.” 

+“Ifhe burns my books,” said Hutten, “1 will burn 
his towns,”” 

{ Erasmus, who refused to receive him, thus writes on 
the matter in a letter to a friend: ‘Ille egens et omnibus 
Tebus destitutus querebat nidum aliquem ubiemoraretur. 
Erat mihi gloriosus ille miles cum sua scabie in wdes re- 
cuentas, simulque recipiendus ille chorus titulo Evan- 
gelicorum, sed titulo duntaxat. Sletstadii mulctavit omnes 
amicos suos aliqua pecunia.”” 

|| He once forced the monks of a Carthusian cloister to 
pay a fine of 2000 pistoles for not having shewn his por- 
trait sufficient respect. 

"| Surnamed the “ Phoenix of Germany ;” a man honour- 
ed by all for the purity of his life, and whose literary la- 


wondered at the strange power of their own tongue, 
when his eloquence stirred up their minds. ‘To 
him,” says a learned German Critic, “is language 
a two-edged sword of thought; to him it lends its 
impetuosity and its thunder; to him its tenderness, 
sweetness, and grace.”’"* Not only was his Bible 
the rock on which the new church did firmly stand, 
but on it also was built the whole of the newer 
high-German literature. All his writings bear the 
impress of nationality: “they are the true mirror 
of German strength and wisdom,” and “ by them 
he has made himself, in the fullest sense of the 
word, dear and unforgotten to all Germans, with- 
out regard to theological opinions or to difference 
of creed ; to all who, as Germans, love their coun- 
try, and respect their fellow-countrymen.”t To 
him was given the talent, which so few possess, to 
make his words sink deep into the hearts of the 
people, and to move the sympathies of the child. 
Witness his catechisms, which have never been, 
perhaps never will be, surpassed. A constant 
watcher over himself and his motives, he had 
penetrated deeply into the secret recesses of the 
human heart. Hence the astounding influence of 
his words over others, alike manifested in his ser- 
mons and addresses to the people; or when with 
parental love and the unaffected simplicity of a 
child he writes to his little son, exhorting him to 
be good; alike when denouncing the ungodly living 
of the monks, with a voice like a blast of the hur- 
ricane, or when in verse most musical and harmo- 
nious, composing songs to the honour of God full 
of life, and feeling, and majesty. To deny that 
this is the case because scattered through his works 
we find low expressions or coarse revilings, would 
be to shew the veriest foolishness; we must then 
reject most of the works produced at the brightest 
period of British literature, and Shakspere along 
with them. 

We are told, moreover, (page 250) that “ not the 
worth of the works decides that of their author, 
but the time in which they appear,” and at page 232 
(Biirger) “because he gave to the German tongue 
animated expression, most masterly applying it; 
this is the reason he has a place in Walhalla.’ 
What does the historian say of Luther on this par- 
ticular score? ‘‘ Never in the German breast had 
such a powerful emotion been produced; never had 
the stream of the language of the people flowed so 
full, so rich, so clear, and so tempestuous. His 
inspiration again exalted the German, which since 
the Suabian times had become so feeble, and first 
laid the foundation of the high German of modern 
days.”’{ Indeed, we had needed but to use the 
words of his majesty against himself to make good 
our case. 

How is it that Ulphilas, on the merit of his 
being translator of the Bible into the language of 
the people, has the Munich apple of immortality 
handed to him? ‘It is gratifying to behold a 
great man striving for the moral ennoblement of 
his people, and to see that it is gratefully acknow- 
ledged by them.”§ Was Luther’s, then, a less im- 
portant work, or productive of less vital results, 
than that of the Gothic bishop? Was its influence 
less extended, its effects less lasting? 

We return for a moment to Ulrick von Hutten to 
cast a glance at his writings. very one will ac- 
cord him the merit of fire and freshness in all he 
wrote. The spirit which Luther had breathed into 
the nation animated him, he became his zealous 
follower. His heart and soul was mixed up in the 
cause for which he penned the bitterest satires and 
unceasingly had his sword drawn. Openly de- 
fying every enemy, as ready to meet him in the 
field of literature as on the field of battle; as pre- 
pared to cut him down with his blade as to de- 
stroy him by his smarting wit.|| He began by 
declaring “ war to the knife’ against temporal 





* Wachler, Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte der teut- 
schen Nationalliteratur. 

+ Wachler. + Menzel, Geschichte der Deutschen. 
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bours would astound the most diligent, 


|| “* Et literis et armis in tyrannidem sacerdotem ruere,” 


power: the new field which Luther's opposition 
presented gave another direction to his ardent 
spirit; and, perhaps not wholly uninfluenced by a 
longing to measure himself with so mighty a foe, 
he became, in the 3lst year of his age, the most 
inveterate opposer of papal authority. His nu- 
merous writings display untiring energy; his wit 
is keen, his power of ridicule great. Equally at 
home in the German and Latin tongue, whatever he 
penned was marked with vigour and freshness, 
and indicated a liberal education; but all his ta- 
lent and power was employed on works which 
some particular circumstance of the moment called 
forth, some witty attack or controversial dialogue 
as answer to a papal bull, or exposition of the de- 
generacy of the cloistered life. They were party- 
compositions, admirable in their way, but serving 
only their own time. For such his temperament 
fitted him; not Jess so either an experience gained 
amid the most chequered scenes of life,—to-day the 
laurel-crowned and flattered of a court, anon a 
wanderer, houseless, and proscribed. “ Hutten 
was no very learned man, his thoughts do not 
search into the depth of things: his talent is more 
in the inexhaustibility of his vein, which pours 
forth with equal fire and freshness in the most 
varied forms,’”’* Such a spirit in a time like to 
the beginning of the 16th century was no insigni- 
ficant coadjutor; but yet we expect to find some- 
thing of wondrous brightness when we see his name 
in the place of honour where other great names 
are not. What has become of his many writings? 
Who reads them now? What great work has he 
left behind as monument? Does their influence, 
like those of Luther, extend itself to our day ? 

We protest, then, against the assertion “ Gleich- 
heit besteht in Walhalla ;” in this Walhalla it does 
not exist. His majesty of Bavaria, devoting as he 
has done so much time to literature and art, must 
be as sensible as we are of the claim of Luther to 
the title “ riimlich ausgezeichneter Deutscher.’ 
Ifin his declining years he sees fit to propitiate 
the church and priesthood by re-establishing mo- 
nasteries throughout his kingdom—though the 
sight of cowled and bare-footed monks in the heart 
of Germany, and her advance in civilisation seem 
in strange contradiction—no one doubts the influ- 
ence which is at work around him. But when in 
a monument which is to last for centuries, and 
which is to be commemorative of its author’s fame, 
we see that influence forcing him into an act of 
injustice to the departed great, and moreover to 
inscribe it in the annals which it is intended pos- 
terity shall read, we grieve for the weakness of hu- 
manity, and find here but an additional proof of 
the rarity of a mind truly great, capable of taking 
grand views of human actions unbiassed by preju- 
dice, by interest, and education. 

“To speak the German tongue is required to 
become a dweller in Walhalla; but as the Greek 
still remained such, indifferent whether from Ionia 
or Sicilia, from Cyrene or Massilia; so the Gere 
man, whether from Livonia, from Eslau, from 
Switzerland, or the Netherlands. Dutch nobility 
were received into the German order, and Flemish 
and Dutch are dialects of the low-German. It 
does not depend on the dwelling-place of a nation, 
the question is, whether it retain its language ; itis 
that which decides the continuance of a people. 
Thus the Ostragoths remained Germans till the 
destruction of their state, the Longobards for cen- 
turies after the destruction of theirs, and the 
Franks in Gaul long after its conquest; but the 
Visigoths in Spain, and the Angles and Saxons in 
Britain, after their defeat at Xera della Frontera, 
and at Hastings, soon amalgamated themselves with 
other people from which a new race arose.}”’ 

To a certain degree this is a just standard, we 
are willing to accept it as such. But one must be 
very careful to guard against the inducement to 
stretch a point occasionally in order to get some 
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name within the prescribed line. Miller, who 
was applied to on the subject, after much thought, 
writes, ‘‘ The Dutch language is most certainly, 
like the English and Danish, most certainly Ger- 
manic; but if your royal highness takes it so, then 
the Walhalla must be as large as Nymphenburg. 
How many great and glorious heroes, learned men, 
and statesmen, would crowd over from across the 
channel!’’* A nation, though its language may still 
retain such great resemblance to the parent one, 
as the Dutch to the German, does not on that ac- 
count, when long separated from the mother-coun- 
try, remain in character and peculiar qualities the 
same. As in the case of Holland, how material 
the change! Its system of government was wholly 
different, in every way opposed to that existing 
anywhere in Germany: the pursuits of the inha- 
bitants of a quite different character. A seafaring 
people, they were enterprising and adventurous, 
mercantile, and forced to be active by their geo- 
graphical position. Though allied in their lan- 
guage, we view them as a different nation, inde- 
pendent of their dwellings being in face of the 
ocean; their very form of government alone, their 
free institutions, were enough to change their 
natures, to give birth to new energies, to develop 
new powers, to separate them in feeling and in 
aim from the nation whence they sprang. Thus 
the names of those Saxons who settled in Britain, 
and were distinguished either in literature or in 
arms, are accounted Germans down to the period 
of the Norman invasion, when the language which 
for fivc centuries had been spoken in England 
lost the characteristics of the Saxon, and bent it- 
self to the forms of that tongue which the new- 
eomer and his followers introduced. After this 
event the powerful and expressive Saxon unhap- 
pily departed from the land; leaving but here and 
there some traces which, preserved only in the 
expressions of the common people, was deemed 
tude and barbarous. “ As a literary language” 
the Saxon had ceased to exist. But even had this 
not. been the case, had it still continued in the 
same purity as before the Norman invasion, its in- 
habitants would have been different from those of 
the parent stock—they would have been another 
people, though of the same race and of one com- 
mon tongue. We think, therefore, that such names 
as Hugo de Groote and Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
should have been left to Holland; the former is 
‘a thorough Batavian;’+ and the circurnstance 
of the latter passing much of his time at Basil is 
not sufficient reason to class him among German 
literati. Hersciiel, who passed nearly his whole 
life in England (from his 19th year), pursuing 
there his studies and discoveries, and writing his 
works in the English language, is not, however, on 
that account deemed an Englishman. Van Tromp 
and Ruiter, the celebrated Dutch admirals, are 
also here. Vandyk too, who, if we remember 
rightly, was never in his litein Germany. Through- 
out, the choice of names seems to us to be very ar- 
bitrary, If Vandyk be here, as well may Rem- 
brandt, Teniers, Ruysdael, or Vanderveldt. If 
Dutch litera:ure be intended to be represented, it 
is but inadequately so by the two names of Eras- 
mus and Grotius, great as each may he. Where, 
for example, is Vondel “ the Dutch Shakspere,” 
or the scarcely less-renowned Hooft? Holland, 
too, is rich in historians of merit; as philosopher 
Spinoza, as naturalists Huygens and Schwammer- 
dam, rank high. In.a German Walhalla we think 
all these named can rightfully find no place, but 
if some are admitted, it seems like deterioration 
to exclude others of acknowledged fame. Beside 
the inventor of watches and the air-pump, we could 
gladly have seen the inventor of the telescope. 
We miss also one of a trio living always together 
in true friendship in the old town of Nuremburg, 
which all mutually adorned with their works, we 
mean Adam Kraft, Albrecht Durer, and Peter 





" * Iohannes von Miiller, Briefe an Freunde, brief 330, 
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Fischer, names that we love for the remembrance 
of true hearty fellowship and enthusiastic love of 
art which they never fail to recall—seem to want 
the good merry old Kraft to make the party com- 
lete. 
. Loudon, a celebrated general in the Austrian 
service, but of Scottish origin, is here. His Ma- 
jesty’s letters to Miiller shew that a difficulty arose 
whether he, being of foreign descent, could enter 
the Walhalla. Miller justly observed: “ Loudon 
appears not to belong to a German house; and if 
we take him on account of his being in Austrian 
service, Prince Eugene deserves it just as well.’’* 
It would appear then, in this case, the king found 
his good service to Austria outweighed his foreign 
extraction: yet in that of Maurice of Saxony,t 
marshal of France, the very reverse is the case, 
and he too is here. Yet the king writes: “ Mars 
and Venus he served his whole life. He becomes 
French general, by birth a German, in mind and in 
his acts a Frenchman. He conquered nearly the 
whole of the Austrian Netherlands. Melancholy 
that a German should gain his laurels from victo- 
ties over the German cause.”’{ His name might 
have been well replaced by that of Tilly. Were 
more needed to shew how arbitrarily famous names 
are appropriated, we have Barclay de Tolli, like 
Loudon, of Scottish descent, greatly distinguishing 
himself in the Russian service, especially against 
apoleon, but b his family had settled in 
Livonia pronounced a German. The same with 
Diebitsch, although in his twentieth year he left 
Silesia to fight under the Russian flag; and in 
every sense of the word became a subject of the 
new country he had adopted. This quitting his 
native country, and devoting his whole life from 
his very youth upwards to another power is not 
taken into account. In the case of Blucher, who 
was a Swedish cornet, and came to Germany only 
as prisoner of war, judgment is pronounced on 
the reverse principle. He, though it be impos- 
sible to make him connected with Germany by 
descent, by language, or by place of settlement, or 
any of those reasonings which in other cases have 
been made to hold good, is accounted German for 
his glorious services to Prussia. 

If “ teutsche Zunge zu sein’’ be required to give 
aclaim to be associated with Germany’s worthiest 
and best, we rather wonder that Alsace and Lor- 
raine have not been required to give up those 
great generals formed in the school of Napoleon, 
whose birth-place was on the banks of the Rhine. 
Kleber was born at Strasburg; Lefebre also was 
an Alsacian. He, too, “ the bravest of the brave,” 
“the hero of a hundred fights,” was from the 
easternmost confines of Lothringen, a dukedom 
for centuries under German rule, and where to 
this day the German language is spoken. But far 
better were it to keep to those beyond all doubt, 
otherwise ‘‘ might the foreigner deem there was a 
dearth of true Germans.’’§ 

To give in a translation a specimen of the prose 
style of his majesty is almost impossible. We 
have tried several times, and each time felt dis- 
satisfied with the result. If quite true to the 
original, it would be unintelligible to the English 
reader; if made clear, it is no longer the style of 
King Louis of Bavaria. We believe it is easier 
for his majesty to express himself in verse than in 
prose. Prose seems, as a great painter once said 
of nature, “to put him out.” 

Every language has its own peculiar form or 
construction, just as the etymological part of one 
tongue is unlike that of another. Its form is the 
stamp of the people: it is what the stature is to 
man, it is the characteristic feature which marks 
and distinguishes. Thus a language may change, 
for it grows with the growth of a people ; acquire- 
ments, conquest, foreign intercourse, all leave their 
indelible trace; new words are introduced with 
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new wants; it may or may not retain proofs of its 
origin ; but the form is the impress which remains 
sharp and salient, uneffaced by collision with other 
nations, and, like the S. P.Q. R. on an old battere 
coin, though the effigy, and the laurel-wreath, an 
the truncheon, can be no longer distinguished 
still tells of triumph, still marks it as being 
Roman. To endeavour to efface this nation; 
mark, and replace it by another which is not cur. 
rent, is a sort of forgery. It astonishes us, there. 
fore, that his majesty, who piques himself 4 
exceedingly in being in every thing thoroughly 
German, should do his best to overturn the cha. 
racter of the German language, and to bend it tp 
forms which are repugnant to its spirit, and which 
its genius opposes; to drill the giant according to 
a new system, merely to make him hobble along 
like a Roman cripple. Every one knows that his 
majesty, from his youth upwards, was not only an 
ardent admirer of Johann von Miller, but a dilj. 
gent imitator of his style. In striving to be con. 
cise, he has become obscure. Miiller aimed at the 
Roman terseness; but he was thoroughly ac. 
quainted with the works of Rome’s historians, 
and, moreover, deeply imbued with their spirit; it 
had become natural to him to write as he did, 
His very un-German brevity of expression (which 
we do not mean to laud) may form a striking con. 
trast to that of other authors in the same lan- 
guage; but it is forcible, and has at least the 
merit that it can be always understood. This we 
presume to be the first essential requisite of good 
writing,—to be intelligible. His majesty “imi- 
tates, and just on that account does not reach,’* 
models which he has set up for himself: he would 
write much better were this not the case. At 
times, when he forgets both Tacitus and Johann 
von Miiller, he writes clearly and distinctly, and 
without twisting his native language into the 
strangest contortions imaginable. Take, for ex- 
ample, his notices of the Emperor Frederick II. 
(p. 87), of the Three Men of Riitli (p. 97), of 
Wilhelm von Coln (p. 105), of the Elector Frede- 
tick the Victorious (p. 110), of Peter Vischer 
(p. 137), and of Turnayr (p. 138); all of which 
are written plainly and with ease. We do not 
deny that occasionally may be found a nervous 
force in what his majesty has penned ; but it is 
never done without visible exertion: a feat of 
which we acknowledge the difficulty, and only re- 
gret it had not been impossible. 

Nineteen out of every twenty sentences ‘in this 
work would, if literally translated, be excellent 
latinity ; but as the language in which it is written 
is intended to be German, and not Latin, such 
style is here ont of place. What one language 
admits of, is, if transferred to another, not only 
unintelligible, but laughable. 











MEDICAL. 

The Why and the Wherefore; or, the Philosophy o 
Life, Health, and Disease. New and Original 
Views explanatory of their Nature, Causes, and 
Connexion ; and of the Treatment of Diseases upon 
a few general. Principles based upon the Laws of 
Nature and Common Sense: with Rules for the 
Preservation of Health and Renovation of the Sys- 
tem. The fruit of Thirty Years’ Observation and 
Professional Experience. By Charles Searle, M.D, 
M.R.C.S.E., &c. 8vo, pp. 266. J. Churchill. 

MeEpicat men have a marked dislike to brief and 

concise titles. It seems as if they wished to write 

their books over again in the title-pages. The 
struggles of a rude unfeeling world, the spirit of 

a jealous detraction, and an unscrupulous compe- 

tition, drive the professional man to extremes 0 

this kind. Experience has taught him that unless 

he blows his trumpet with a loud and a long blast, 
he will soon be out-trumpetted by men perchance 
of less ability, but longer winded, and of greater 

puffing powers. 
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In the present case, this new “* Why and where- 
fore’ of disease scarcely seems to our humble ca- 
acities to present all that novelty which the author 
would appear to claim for it. It is difficult to 
pring two minds to view the same subject alike, 
so we shall rather leave it to others to judge, by 
announcing, that Dr. Searle as a general principle 
considers all diseases to be allied in character, and 
toconsist ofa few abnormal conditions of the vessels 
of nutrition and of the blood’s circulation; and 
that the derangement of these vessels constitute 
the disease essentially, whatever its kind, and 
wherever it may be located. There is no medical 
man who would hesitate for a moment to admit 
principles so simple as to present themselves to us 
as meretruisms. Disease, however, commencing in 
functional disorder, can only be studied in com- 
bination with derangement of structure or vitality 
of one or several organs. Were we to found our 
treatment of disease simply upon the principles 
enunciated by Dr. Searle, we should not have made 
a step in the knowledge of the particular forms 
and varieties of disease which the said abnormal 
conditions of the vessels of nutrition and the blood’s 
circulation may produce in different organs and 
textures; in fact, pathology might be passed over 
as superfluous in practical medicine. An abnormal 
condition of nutrition and circulation may, for 
example, induce in one and the same organ ne- 
phritis, calculus, gy: diabetes, hematuria, 
Bright’s disorder, &c.; yet are all these to be 
treated in the same manner because they have 
a similar origin? It is in the minute discrimi- 
nation of the forms of disease which particular 
organs are liable to assume from functional dis- 
order, that lies the very perfection of prognosis 
and of successful treatment. Dr. Searle, after 
writing the Institutes of Medicine over again, in a 
series of chapters devoted to the consideration of 
life, the nature and functions of the various organs 
of the body, the operation and influence of the 
various agencies in maintaining health and pro- 
ducing disease, proceeds to develop his theory, that 
congestion, inflammation, and irritation, are the 
primordial condition of all disease, considering 
irritation to be a condition of the vascular and not 
ofthe nervous system. The sheet-anchors of treat- 
ment of the said congestion, inflammation, and 
irritation, appear to be blood-letting and calomel ; 
but this most antiquated practice is modified in its 
application to local disorders,—the consideration 
of which the Doctor enters upon subsequently in 
detail, completing his all-embracing work by a 
chapter on the preservation of health, and another 
on renovation and invigoration. The climax is, 
the recommendation of a general domestic remedy, 
composed of twenty grains of calomel, with the 
same quantity of socotrine aloes and Castile soap, 
made into twelve pills; of which one may be taken 
at night, when necessary. There is no harm in 
allthis ; and we have no doubt that Dr. Searle is 
a very able, efficient, and judicious practitioner 
(especially so long as he does not practise the 
blood-letting upon ourselves); but he certainly 
does not possess the power to place himself fore- 
most among the great reformers of science. 


The Surgical, Mechanical, and Medical Treatment of 
the Teeth: including Dental Mechanics.  I\lus- 
trated with One Hundred and Thirty-nine En- 
gravings. By James Robinson, Surgeon-Den- 
tist to the Metropolitan Hospital, &c. 8vo, pp. 
320. London, W. Webster. 

Tuts is a good practical manual of dental surgery. 

Not only is the art itself ably expounded, but so also 

is that of constructing the tools to be used, mineral 

teeth, &c. We have seen nothing so complete of 
its kind before, and being extensively illustrated, 
it is at once a vade-mecum and encyclopedia of 
odontology, and surgical and mechanical dentistry. 


A Guide for the proper Treatment of the Teeth. By 
W. K. Bridgman. Pp. 88. J. Churchill. 
Axotuer piece of good advice for the management 


Notes and Recollections of a Professional Life, by the 
late William Fergusson, Esq., M.D., Inspecior- 
General of Military Hospitals. Edited by his 
Son, James Fergusson. 8vo, pp. 248. London, 
Longmans. 

Ir is much to be desired that medical men of ex- 

tensive practice should consider it as a moral duty 

which they owe to their successors to place on 
permanent record the more striking results of their 
experience. It is too frequently the habit to de- 
tract from the value of such experience by qualify- 
ing it as mere opinion, but there is such a thing as 
the statistics of opinion; for example, if we heard 
fifteen out of twenty persons, qualified by a nearly 
equal amount of experience, giving their senti- 
ments in opposition to the existing laws of quaran- 
tine, we should be inclined, @ priori, to believe the 
five favourable to their continuation to be in error. 
The importance, then, of publishing records of 
private experience in a science so pre-eminently 
experimental as the practice of medicine, is to give 
the data for such results as might, with the pro- 
gress of time, by the industry of individuals, or 
the unwonted vitality of some chartered body, be 
made the basis of a body of “ medical statistics.” 

Medical science would not be then as it is now too 

frequently, a mere dogmatic exposition of doctrine, 

but the accumulated history of opinions founded 
upon experience and observation. 

The notes and recollections of the professional 
life of Dr. Fergusson are eminently suggestive of 
thoughts of this nature. Born at Ayr, in the year 
1773, this distinguished member of his profession 
entered the army as assistant surgeon at the age 
of twenty-one, joined the army at Ghent in 1794, 
and participated in that disgraceful campaign in 
which the English were so thoroughly beaten by a 
parcel of raw recruits and boys,—circumstances 
upon which he has some sensible physical obser- 
vations, but upon which history will record more 
general ones. From Holland Dr. Fergusson re- 
paired to the West Indies, whence he returned 
to visit Holland again, and to be present at the 
battle of Copenhagen. He served after this 
throughout the Peninsular war, and repaired after- 
wards once more to the West Indies, from which 
he ultimately returned to settle in private practice, 
first in Edinburgh and ultimately at Windsor. It 
is evident from this that in such an active and 
varied career the doctor enjoyed almost extraordi- 
nary opportunities for observation and experience. 
[t would be taking a most limited view of the 
nature of these observations to suppose that they 
merely concern the profession; they concern to a 
still greater degree the condition of the army. 
Military tactics; exercise, dress, and arms; bar- 
racks and barrack life; diet and rations ; hospitals 
and staff; in fact, all that most concerns the well- 
being of the soldier and the amelioration of the 
service are here treated of. If fundamental points 
of success like these were more studied and more 
carefully looked to by unprofessional superiors, the 
amelioration so earnestly looked for in the quality 
and condition of the British soldier would not be 
long in the rear of that general improvement which 
takes place with the progress of time in all social 
bodies. To effect them it is always neces- 
sary, however, to begin by writing down abuses; 
and Dr. Fergusson’s experience goes to proclaim, 
as such, most of those circumstances which are 
now generally admitted as requiring reform,—the 
terms of enlistment, the physical and moral quali- 
fications of the soldier, his intellectual condition, 
and his treatment and punishments. On all these 
great subjects the adopted practice is not equal to 
the general intellectual and moral standard of the 
men, and it is consequently still less adapted to 
the improvement of that standard. It is therefore 
to be hoped that works like these—the honest and 
upright expressions of a qualified and experienced 
observer—will have the weight which is due to 
them in all considerations affecting the welfare of 
the soldier, and the vexed and vexatious question 





of these very hard but very easily deranged organs. 


of quarantine, 





Tales for Young People. By Agnes Loudon. With 
Pp. 280. 


Illustrations by Gilbert. 

Bowdery and Kerby. 
Ir reminds us too sternly of our long literary ca- 
reer when we get a volume like this by a chit of a 
girl, the works of whose parents were subjects of 
our earlier comments. With her father, one of 
the most worthy of mankind, the benevolent, sim- 
ple-hearted, and comprehensively intelligent au- 
thor on agriculture and horticulture; with her 
mother, when as Miss Webb she struck the public 
by an uncommonly powerful fiction (The Mummy), 
and since by her elegant publications of many 
kinds,—we have held on our course during so many 
years, that making every allowance for the here- 
ditary descent of talent, we must say this produc- 
tion of a very young lady has taken us by surprise. 
With some slight additions from the German by 
her aunt, and original by her mother (five in all), 
Miss Agnes has made out a nice little volume for 
persons below, of, and above her own age (quasi, 
from eight to eighteen, and upwards); and we cor- 
dially recommend her début for holyday reading, 
and rewards for good holyday youngsters of both 
sexes. The illustrations are prettily executed ; 
but we would advise artists to look more closely to 
the text than has been done by Mr. Gilbert in 
“ The Bishop, when a Boy, begging to be taught 
to read.” He is described as being with bare 
head and feet, ragged trousers, that reached only 
half way down his naked legs; and we should like 
to know what business Mr. Gilbert had to make 
good clothes for and dress him, with his cap 
in his hand, a very comfortable if not fashionable 
coat, unexceptionable galligaskins, and excellent 
stout shoes, with nails in the heels?! 


The Bonaparte Letters and Despatches, Secret, Confi- 
dential, and Official; from the Originals in his Pri- 
vate Cabinet. 2 vols. 8vo. London, Saunders and 
Otley. 

ComMENCING in the spring of 1796, the opening of 

the famous Italian campaign, and concluding with 

the treaty of Campo Formio in the autumn of 1797, 

these volumes contain much curious matter; but 

we simply notice them for the present on account 
of their not being introduced by any information 
which could enable us to judge of their perfect 
authenticity. To whom has the possession of 

Bonaparte’s private cabinet fallen? who is the 

author? and who is responsible for its truth in 

those parts which are new to the public? 


Chronology of Stamford. Compiled from Peck, Butcher, 
Howgrave, Harrod, Drakard, §c. §c. By George 
Burton. 12mo, pp.circ. 400. Stamford, R. Bags 
ley; London, Edwards and Hughes. 

Every body who wants to know every thing about 
Stamford may find the information alphabetically 
arranged in this volume: the author of which does 
not believe that the town was founded by Bladud 
(He go to Bath!) from Troy, about nine centuries 
B.c. In 1838, several young men commenced a 
Literary Institution, which seems, however, recently 
to have fallen off in numbers, though a suitable 
house has been built for it. This ought not to te 
in a growing population of above 7000 souls. Stam- 
ford has produced its fair proportion of great men ; 
but none so great as Daniel Lambert, who died 
and was buried there; or, as Mr. B. quotes, was 
there laid in “ his narrow cell” !! 

How to get Money; or, Six sure Ways of making a 
large Fortune on a trifling Capital. Collins, 
WE read the other day in the papers that somes 
body’s ointment among other things cured blas- 
phemy. This brochure will teach a wretched capi« 
talist how to make a fortune as surely as the oint- 
ment will correct the sin. It tells the world that 
literary men live from hand to mouth (as who 
literally does not ?); andin twenty pages makes as 
many blunders as is consistent with the author’s 
anonyme. A capitalist could not read and follow 
the advice of a more capital book if he wishes to 

run his head against a post. 


London, 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
DECOMPOSITION OF WATER BY HEAT. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Nov. 2d, 1846. 
Srr,—An article in the Pharmaceutical Journal of 
this month has been pointed out to me, containing 
an extract from your notice of my recent commu- 
nication to the Chemical Section of the British 
Association. The editor’s comments I transcribe 
verbatim. ‘* Until Mr. Grove has succeeded in 
effecting the decomposition of water by some other 
less objectionable (!) body than platinum, we doubt 
much whether his experiments will be admitted as 
conclusive ; platinum possesses such very remark- 
able powers in promoting chemical changes, that 
these may have greatly aided the high temperature 
in effecting the decomposition of water in Mr. 
Grove’s experiments. Would ignited iridium or 
osmium decompose water? Is it not remarkable 
that the high temperature employed by Mr. Grove 
did not effect the recombination of the evolved 
gases ?”—Ep. Ph, Journ. As a month will elapse 
before the next number of the Pharmaceutical 
Journal appears, you will perhaps relieve the 
anxiety of Mr. Jacob Bell and others who fear I 
have been mistaken in the title of my communica- 
tion by inserting the following categorical answers 
to the above queries. To the first, viz. Would 
ignited iridium or osmium decompose water? I 
answer, ignited iridium and osmium will decom- 
pose water. To the second, viz. Is it not remark- 
able that the high temperature employed by Mr. 
Grove did not effect the recombination of the 
evolved gases? I answer, it is remarkable. 
I am, &c. W. R. Grove. 


SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN AND SULPHURIC ACID. 


M. Dumas has experimentally proved, that under 
particular circumstances su!phuretted hydrogen is 
converted into sulphuric acid. Volcanic vapours 
containing both these compounds, after being de- 
prived of all their free sulphuric acid, soon change 
the carbonate of lime of the soil into sulphate of 
lime. The sulphurous baths of Aix in Savoy, 
mostly constructed of calcareous stone, disintegrate, 
and become covered with crystals of gypsum. The 
iron of the doors and windows, also, is rapidly 
transformed into the sulphate of iron. Besides 
these phenomena, M. Dumas has observed another 
remarkable case not previously noticed at Aix. 
The linen curtains that divide the baths are readily 
impregnated with free sulphuric acid. In a few 
weeks its presence is very evident, the linen is en- 
tirely altered, and if it be kept in a box without 
washing, it breaks up spontaneously, and falls into 
powder by the slightest rubbing; yet it is certain 
that the waters of Aix contain no free sulphuric 
acid. He concludes, that sulphuretted hydrogen 
mixed with air under the influence of a porous 
body, especially linen, and at a slightly elevated 
temperature, is slowly converted into sulphuric 
acid, 


GREAT CIRCLE SAILING. 

WE have received the following from a correspond- 
ent:—The great circle system of sailing has been 
generally laid aside during the last two centuries in 
favour of Mercator’s plan, which, being founded on 
the rules for conducting plane trigonometry, enabled 
a seaman of very confined mathematical know- 
ledge to make the necessary calculations, while the 
time occupied in solving questions referring to the 
rhumb course was considerably less than that con- 
sumed in calculating the elements of “ great circle 
sailing ;’’ the latter system has, upon these ac- 
counts, given place to the more simple but artifi- 
cial method of Mercator, 

In voyages between places distant more than 
twenty degrees of longitude, the disadvantages of 
Mercator’s system becomes apparent by prolong- 
ing the voyage; and this evil increases with the 
distance in longitude to such an extent, that the 
true angle of position of places separated by the 


Pacific differs from the Mercator’s course by 50° 
or 60°,—thus introducing errors connected with 
shaping the course, if the wind is unfavourable 
during the voyage, calculated to prolong the pass- 
age one half more than would be necessary if all 
the courses were founded on the true or great circle 
course. The substitution of the true spherical 
angle for the rhumb course has therefore been con- 
sidered a desideratum of the highest order. 

This great object is now, however, fully attained 
by the invention of Mr. Towson, watchmaker, of 
Devonport, who has submitted the results of his 
labours to the Board of Admiralty; and it is be- 
lieved that the plan will speedily be published 
from the “ Hydrography Office,” for the benefit of 
the nautical world. 

The method is most simple, and requires scarcely 
a minute for taking out the course, /atitude, and 
distance for each fifth degree of longitude, ‘in the 
passage of the Pacific, on the arc of a great circle ; 
the results are copied seriatim from a table by 
means of a graphic index and a pair of compasses, 
—an operation purely mechanical: thus, in a few 
seconds, problems are solved that, under the old 
plan, required hours of tedious application, —in 
short, it may be called the Mariners’ Ready Reckoner. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
HELD its first meeting for the season on Monday 
last, Earl De Grey in the chair, when Mr. Mair 
read a paper on Al Hather in Mesopotamia, and 
some of the antiquities recently discovered at Nim- 
rod, by Mr. Layard (see Literary Gazettes of the 
last six weeks). He stated that Mr. Layard, 
though a zealous antiquary, was a young solicitor. 
Mr. Tite and others made observations on the sub- 
jects thus introduced; but having given all the 
information yet received from the quarter referred 
to, our readers know that we wait for any farther 
intelligence as it may accrue. 


THE NEW PLANET. 
[From our occasional Correspondent.] 
Paris, Nov. 4, 1846, 
It was not my intention to have said another 


word about the great planet question, for I doubt | 


not that your readers have had enough of it; but 
as some of my friends have suggested that the ob- 
servations you have prefixed to my last letter may 
be understood to contain an implication that I may 
have misrepresented the remarks of the National, 
I beg to bg allowed to request, the publication of a 
few extracts from that journal, from which it will 
be seen that I did not charge the National with 
using one single expression that the National did 
not actually employ. The article from which the 
extracts are made appeared on Wednesday, the 
21st October, and is headed “ Le Vol ala Planéte.” 
The first two paragraphs are all that I propose to 
quote at length, and they run as follow: 

“C’est l’Angleterre qui vient d’inventer celui- 
la! Mais pourquoi faire peser sur tout un grand 
peuple la honte qui appartient en propre a quelques 
individus? Ne devons nous pas d’ailleurs nous 
souvenir que si les plagiaires sont de l’autre coté 
du détroit les envieux sont chez nous? Enfin 
n’est-ce pas assez de signaler au mépris de tous 
les honnétes gens des hommes qui n’avaient encore 
en affaire qu’ avec la gloire, que !a science aimait 
asi juste titre, et que nous avions appris a bonne 
heure a respecter? Le fait est que les trois pre- 
miers astronomes de la Grande Bretagne ont or- 
ganisé a loisir un misérable complot pour voler la 
découverte de M. Leverrier. Ce sont M. John 
Herschel (le fils de celui dont M. Arago a fait con- 
naitre la gloire a toute l’Europe), M. Airy direct- 
eur de ]’Observatoire de Greenwich, et M. Challis 
directeur de l’Observatoire de Cambridge qui— 
ont fait le coup! Ajoutons que ces trois astronomes, 
qui n’avaient pas fait l’apprentissage d’un pareil 
métier, ont été assez maladroits pour écrire de 
leur propre main les temoinages qui les condam- 
nent, et qu’ils eussent mérité, a défaut de l’indigna- 





tion de l’Europe, la risée des petits enfans de 


Sparte. ... Apres avoir affirmé nous allons proy. 
ver; nous ferons mieux encore ; nous mettions les 
piéces méme du proces sous les yeux du public, et 
nous lui laisserons a décider si nous sommes des 
diffamateurs, ou bien si MM. Herschel, Airy 
et Challis doivent étre tenus desormais pour des 
forbans scientifiques.” 

The diatribe which follows this elegant and gen- 
tlemanly introduction is of a piece with it. A few 
sentences taken here and there will show its cha- 
racter : 

Mr. Airy and Mr. Challis are called “ deux dg 
nos trois coupables.” Mr. Challis is addressed 
thus: ‘ Certainement, monsieur, ce que vous avez 
fait 1a sera agréable a l’Académie des Sciences, 
surtout lorsqu’il lui faudra réduire a néant cette 
fable ourdie par vous, en complicité avec MM, 
Airy et Herschel, et dont -vous vous étes chargé 
de dérouler la trame.” In the next sentence the 
“intrigue” is said to have commenced by “some 
vague insinuations’ put forth by Sir John Her. 
sche]. And finally the whole article winds up thus: 
“‘Maintenant comment se fait-il que MM. John 
Herschel, Airy et Challis aient aftirmé a la face 
de l'Europe une chose aussi matériellement fausse 
que celle-la? Nousrenongonsa l’éxpliquer. C’était 
notre devoir de rapporter ces faits mais nous es- 
perons bien n’y pas revenir. Cette tiche est 
vraiment trop pénible, et elle ne l’eut pas éé 
davantage quand méme les coupables enssent ap- 
partenu a notre pays; car nous ne voyons point 
ici de question nationale: le science est de tous 
les pays—et l’honneur a plus forte raison.” 

My principal reason for laying before you these 
quotations is because I understand M. Arago has 
thought proper to disown all connexion with them 
in the most formal manner, and to express his in- 
dignation at their having been published. This 
avowal has no doubt been called forth by my 
having expressed, in a letter of the 21st ult. to the 
Literary Gazette, my conviction that M. Arago 
was, if not the actual author, at least cognisant ot 
the insulting article of the National. Considering 





that it is a matter of tolerable notoriety that the 
, great man frequently blew his own trumpet in the 
National, I really thought it probable that he might 
| be the author or the instigator of a stupid and 
vulgar attack, in the same journal, upon the three 
; eminent scientific men of England, who had ven- 
| tured to state, contrary to his pompous dictation, 
| that an Englishman was entitled to some share in 
|a great scientific discovery. As, however, M.. 
| Arago declares solemnly that any such idea is 
mistaken, it becomes, of course, impossible to per- 
sist in its truth. The National, too, of this morn- 
ing comes to M. Arago’s rescue, by declaring that 
he had nothing to do with the article in question. 
Your gentlemanlike contemporary, in the hope no 
doubt of being agreeable to the great man, adds this: 
portentous sentence to the denial of what it calls 
my “impertinente affirmation :’” “ Avancer sans 
l’etayer d’aucune preuve, sans l’appuyer méme de 
son nom, que nous signons des articles écrits par un 
autre [by the way the articles are not signed except 
by the initials, D. et T.] et que cela ne fait pas le 
moindre doute [I said “the least doubt in my 
mind’’] c’est une plate injure et un mensonge.” 
If the National thinks so, the National is welcome 
to its opinion; for its opinion is treated with the 
most complete indifference by the “ Correspondant 
d@’occasion,” as the precious journal comically trans- 
lates ‘‘ Occ al Correspondent.” 

Just allow me to add a few other words, and I. 
promise to let this matter trouble you no more. 
M. Arago’s disavowal of the National is very well 
as far as it goes; but can M. Arago take upon 
himself to say that he did not speak of Sir John 
Herschel, Mr. Airy, and Mr. Challis, in the fa- 
mous sitting of the Academy on the 19th October, 
as so many forbans scientifiques, as the authors of a 
misérable complot pour voler la découverte de M. 
Leverrier? Perhaps, indeed, the precise words 
were not employed; but, I ask, can M. Arago say 








that he did not use phrases equivalent to them? 
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Can he deny that he did not seek to create in the 
sof his auditory the belief that three scien- 
\ifc Englishmen of great eminence had conspired 
together to rob Leverrier of the merit of his dis- 
Can he deny that he spoke with violence 
and passion, and that he wound up in a voice of 
canting unction by bewailing the national preju- 
dice that could induce such men to descend to 
such a piece of infamy? Can he deny this, I de- 
mand? Ifhe can, will he explain how it happened 
that all the newspapers, with the single exception 
of the Journal des Débats, came out with insulting 
and most insolent attacks upon Herschel, Airy, 
and Challis in particular, and upon the whole Eng- 
jigh nation in general? Will he explain, too, how 
it happened that for two or three days after the 
famous (I had almost written infamous) sitting, 
every literary and scientific circle in Paris was 
ringing with the great news of how Arago had 
attacked, and how Arago had demolished, those 
terrible and hated Anglais? If prepared for an 
answer to these questions, M. Arago will probably 
refer to the Comptes Rendus to shew that his speech 
was a perfect model of argumentative moderation, 
andcontained not one insulting word of our country 
and our countrymen. But that won’t do at any 
price; for the comptes rendus are drawn up by M. 
Arago, and M. Arago of course took care to soften 
down his speech to make it fit to meet the eyes of 
the scientific world. Besides, it is utterly impos- 
sible to suppose that M. Arago spoke with respect 
of Messrs. Airy, Herschel, and Challis, when the 
newspapers and public insulted them. It is evi- 
dent that the press and the public must have taken 
their cue from him. The thing is as clear as the 
sun at noonday. M. Arago, then, may write if he 
pleases complimentary Paris letters to Messrs. 
Herschel, Challis, and Airy; he may pat these 
gentlemen on the back, and stroke them on the 
head, if they will allow him; but that will not re- 
move the damning fact that in the Académie des 
Sciences of Paris, on the 19th October 1846, he 
spoke of them as scientific conspirators, as the 
promulgators of what they knew to be false, as men 
so influenced by a puerile national vanity, as to be 
determined to pluck from a meritorious man of 
genius the glory of a great astronomical discovery. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
a ga Oct. 30th.—The following degrees were con- 
erred :— 


Masters of Arts.—E. Corbett, Trinity College ; V. Lush, 
Corpus Christi College. 
—" of Arts. — A. C. de Boinville, Corpus Christi 
ouege, 


PURCHASERS OF OLD BOOKS. 
We have, says a correspondent, observed, with 
some surprise, that for a length of time past a 
system has been in vogue among many booksellers, 
including several whose high character places them 
entirely beyond the suspicion of any improper mo- 
tive, which ia particularly unfair to purchasers of 
old books and manuscripts; and which cannot fail 
in the end, if persevered in, to send buyers to 
auction-rooms instead of purchasing from the trade 
ata fair profit. We allude to the practice of omit- 
ting the prices to some of the more recherché ar- 
ticles of a catalogue, leaving the possessor at the 
option of fixing a fancy price at discretion to any 
one who evinces a desire for a particular article ; 
the bookseller not being satisfied with obtaining its 
fair value, but determined to obtain the utmost 
‘that a collector’ nia may induce him to 
give for it, We are acquainted with more than 
one collector whose indignation at this “ sliding 
scale” overbalances his desire for accumulation, 
and who is determined not to submit to this unfair 
System. Wee shall be glad if this notice put an end 
to the practice; and we are convinced booksellers 
will best consult their own interests by publishing 
their prices, leaving it to the option of the public 
te buy or not at their discretion. Unfair prices 





The following observations of “ Cato,” in the 
Times, on concealment of railway-fares admirably 
apply to the present case, and may well put the 
booksellers to the blush :-— 

“ Without entering at present on the question 
whether this concealment be or be not illegal, it is, 
at all events, tricky and disreputable. It is more 
like the conduct of a little pettifogging tradesman 
than that of the directors of a respectable company. 
There can be no good motive for concealing the 
fares. It is in keeping with the practice of a low, 
puffing, discreditable tradesman, who considers his 
customers before he names his price, or of a class of 
horsedealers, who, when asked the price of a horse, 
either from habit or instinct, turn round to look at the 
buyer instead of the horse; the point in both cases 
being, not what the commodity is fairly worth, but 
what can be got forit. Price with the King, as he 
himself declares, depends on circumstances—on 
the kind of line, for instance, and on the sort of 
people who use it.’’ 





FINE ARTS. 

NATIONAL GALLERY : NEW PICTURES. 
A STROLL into the National Gallery to see the 
new pictures enabled us also to see a crowd of 
all classes of the people rationally enjoying the 
contemplation of these noble works of art, so 
various in subject and style as to present some at- 
traction to minds of every construction. The 
soldier and his sweetheart paused before the battle- 
piece; the artisan, male or female, laughed at the 
humours of Hogarth, or were touched by tender 
scenes of familiar life; the grave scanned the al- 
most superhuman embodiment and expression of the 
great masters in religious subjects ; the mere idler 
farther expanded upon nymphs, goddesses, and 
ladies bathing (thinking Rembrandt’s especially a 
rather odd affair) ; the connoisseur strayed from trea- 
sure to treasure, filled with ideas of grace, beauty, and 
majesty ; and the artist peered beyond effects into 
the means by which they were produced: and thus 
all the visitors seemed to have something agreeably 
to engross their attention, and improve and en- 
large their knowledge, not merely of pictures, but 
of the themes of which they treated, illustrating 
the genius of every grade of mechanical skill and 
intellect. 

The Bear-Hunt, by Velasquez, was generally 
beset by spectators. Its foreign and antique cos- 
tumes, carriages, woodmen, guards, formality of 
battue, on and around the extensive greensward of 
the centre, offered objects enow for curious com- 
ment; whilst the forest, stretching towards the dis- 
tance, with its streaks of sunny glades, charmed 
the lovers of nature with the mastery of art in fix- 
ing her loveliness upon canvass for ever. 

The Annibale Carracci is a fine example of that 
master. 

With regard to the pictures bequeathed to the 
country by Mr. Richard Simmons, they seem to 
have burst so suddenly upon the public view, that 
we may as well couple their history with the few 
remarks they call for on our hurried acquaintance 
with them. Mr. Simmons, the possessor of a con- 
siderable collection, by his will left fourteen of his 
best pictures to be submitted to the judgment of 
the Committee of the National Gallery, and if they 
thought them worthy to occupy a place on the 
walls, they were destined. for that appropriation. 
Mr. Eastlake, on the part of the committee, in- 
spected the whole, and so much approved of them, 
that a special meeting of the committee was called 
to hear his report; upon which the fourteen chosen 
subjects, now disposed pretty closely together in 
the Gallery, were accepted, with proper expres- 
sions of thanks for the munificent bequest. ‘That 
this term is due to it will be conceded when we 
state that it was valued, for the legacy-duty, by 
Mr. Stanley, at between 2000/. and 3000/., with an 
intimation that if sold, probably near twice that 
amount would be realised. Yet have these “gift 
horses” not only been “looked in the mouth,” but 
vehemently disparaged by several organs of the 





Would, of course, lead to the latter alternative. 


press, or at best described as valueless and un- 
worthy. It appears really to be the spirit of the 
age to run down every thing, as if it were proof of 
the detractor’s own supremacy of talent and ability. 
If we cannot rise ourselves, we can pull down 
others. If we have not vision to discover a merit, 
we have the eye of a lynx to descry, and its tem- 
per to decry, a real or a fancied defect. We are 
not going to set up these pictures as chefs d’ccuvre 
of the greatest artists; but we will say'that they 
are very deserving and welcome accessions to the 
National Gallery; and that it is an unnatural office 
(as the Easterns have it) to defile their liberal and 
patriotic donor’s grave because they are not Raf- 
faelles, Titians, or Correggios. The Vernet Sea- 
port is a small but very pleasing example of his 
manner; the water clear and natural, the ships, 
buildings, &c., sufficiently picturesque, and the 
figures, with a Lancret-looking character about 
them, giving animation to the entire scene. Of 
the Sassoferrato we are not sure; and the Hondi- 
koeter is but a fair specimen (wanting here) of his 
everlasting poultry. Conventual Charity, by Van 
Harp, represents monks distributing bread to fa- 
mished sufferers: the action simple and natural, 
and many of the figures affectingly impressive. 
The Nicholas Maes is a good subject, and treated 
almost in his best manner; at all events, it is a 
work of price, and well meriting its place where it 
is now seen. Still more so is the Both landscape, 
with Poelemberg figures; which, though not equal 
to his most famous performances, is yet one that 
does no dishonour to their fame and his reputa- 
tion. We need not go through the list, but have 
done our duty by directing attention to what these 
pictures really are and what they purport to be, 
and no more. Considering the source from which 
they were derived, and the common sense of invit- 
ing imitation instead of repelling it, we have no 
opinion of setting them up as targets at which to 
let fly all the shafts of critical depreciation and 
absolute abuse. 


THE WELLINGTON GROUP. 

WE had waited till the Hyde-Park Arch was 
cleared of the timber about this group before we 
offered an opinion upon its effect, resolved to see 
whether the clatter about its monstrous ineligi- 
bility and ludicrous incongruity should be borne 
or not by the fact of its appearance. We now think 
we may gay with perfect truth, that more than 
nineteen out of every twenty spectators are not 
only satisfied, but gratified with the whole design 
as it is presented to the public eye in every point 
of view, and from near and more remote distances. 
The Times newspaper, misled by some writer into 
premature opinion and satirical comment, has most 
honourably read its recantation; and on Wednes- 
day morning acknowledged the general beauty of 
the statue, and the corresponding fitness of its fine 
and elevated pedestal. It consequently recom- 
mends that their happy union should not be dis- 
turbed. 


With the artistic question whether a horse should 
be placed transversely or right “ fore and aft,” on 
a position of this kind, it is not worth while to 


meddle. If all the ancients throughout the world 
had set the precedent (which, as we instanced weeks 
ago, they had not) it could have established norule, 
unalterable as the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
either one way or another. The arts could never 
bear to be bound by such trammels, or Greece 
could not have departed from the models of 
Egypt, nor Egypt from those of savage times. Is 
the thing good or bad? “ that is the question;” and 
we defy any intelligent person, with eyes in his 
head, to assert that itis the latter. Still, absurdi- 
ties are talkedand printed. If the squeak of Punch 
should happen to be idered the genuine “ pube 
lic voice” of John Bull, then is the statue naught, 
and the Hunchback is the competent and most 
enlightened judge of correct proportions. A de- 
formity himself, he might hold his tongue, or rather 








his nose, upon matters of high taste and consume. 
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mate anatomy. But his jest is all and all to him ; 
and so there be a laugh, there is little care about in- 
jury or injustice. The noblemen and gentlemen of 
the committee, and the artist employed by them 
simply to execute a prescribed work (in terms of 
the appeal made to and met by uncanvassed sub- 
scribers*), have finished their task regardless of 
misrepresentations and silly clamours: the latter 
proceeding from sheer emptiness and folly; the 
former, we fear, in some instances at least, from 
far more objectionable motives. Butlet that rest; 
private maliciousness or envy need not be mixed 
with matters of general interest. Among the ridi- 
culous rumours of the day, however (for so we 
hould have d d it, were we not credibly 
assured of its being a great fact), we may notice 
a prevalent one, that Lord Morpeth, as chief of the 
Board of Works, had referred the subject to the 
decision of the Royal Academy! The Royal Aca- 
demy! There is hardly one of its members whom 
we do not know, nor whose productions we have 
not exceedingly admired. But we should much 
sooner refer the business to the Jockey Club, or to 
a jury of riding-masters of Cavalry regiments, than 
to them individually or collectively, in the hope of 
a verdict of sufficient authority. Abraham Cooper 
might have something to the purpose to say about 
it, and Edwin Landseer, and perhaps another R.A. 
or two, might be heard ‘upon it collaterally; but 
why a man of genius—in landscape-painting (for 
example)—should be constituted a supreme judge 
of a bronze hero on horseback, is more than we can 
divine. Painting genre scenes of familiar life; 
painting historical, poetical, or sacred groups; 
painting interiors of churches, or halls, or temples; 
painting comic or theatrical exhibitions; painting 
sea-views—in short, painting, and most admirably, 
in any line of art but animal-painting, exactly car- 
ries the proficients so far out of the way of being 
any authority insuchacase. Their minds have been 
engrossed by entirely different objects; and they 
are far better acquainted with the anatomy of a leg 
of a fine Southdown, Scotch or Welsh mutton, than 
with the limb of a cart, race, or war-horse. Ne 
sutor ultra crepidam is as applicable to them as to 
the rest of mankind whose pursuits lie in other 
directions; and we daresay nothing could puzzle 
or disturb them more than to be asked to constitute 
themselves into a court of appeal in such a con- 
troversy. Punch would, indeed, be the proper 
counsel to plead before their tribunal; and it 
would be but a fair presumption for the opposite 
party that, as heretofore, conscious of treading in 
the path established for them, the mockeries would 
pass by as the heedless wind, all utterly unre- 
garded, and the braying of other creatures around 
not even induce the brass horse to utter a neigh. 
It seems to be a mere shift in such a matter to 





invite the Royal Academy to consider itself “ the 
Public Voice.” 








POREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, Nov. 2, 1846. 
I cannot help interrupting the course of our chit- 
chat, which has been hitherto purely literary, to 
mention a subject which has been the talk of all 
Paris for the last ten days. The thoughts of the 
public are now far away from the Spanish mar- 
riages; far from the planet Leverrier, to which we 
shall presently return; far from all that interested 
it or excited its sympathies previous to the inun- 
dation of the Loire. Now the tho of all are 
centred upon those vast plains ly invaded, 
those villages surprised in their slumbers, those 
dwellings crumbling to earth, those wretches await- 
ing the stroke of death while they cling to the tops 





* It has become a custom of late to send agents all over 
the country to solicit or bully people into particular sub- 
scriptions. W m was purely voluntary, and 
Sor an equestrian statue to be erected on the Arch at Hyde- 

deviate with 


of their houses, as on some diminutive isle threat- 
ened with submersion. Then, the danger over, 
thought reverts to numberless ruins, subverted 
bridges, granaries destroyed, poor miserable be- 
ings without shelter, food, cattle, or resources of 
any kind, and whom public charity, however much 
it be excited, can but very inadequately succour. 
For a century, since the embankments of the Loire 
have been raised so as to circumscribe its waters 
during the floods, it seldom had transgressed those 
barriers, or broken through them on any point. A 
feeling of confidence had taken possession of the 
inhabitants of the river-side, who now enjoyed se- 
curity once more, and the administration gave way 
to that carelessness which is the fatal consequence 
of continued safety. Since 1789 the Loire had 
not outstepped its boundaries, and an evil which 
we have been spared during the course of nearly 
fifty years, wears, in the eyes of many people, a 
chimerical look. The capricious stream was then 
no longer dreaded—this stream which, during se- 
ven months of the year, flows in a tiny rivulet, and 
does not for two consecutive summers follow the 
same course in its immense bed. Who knows but 
in 1903 the recollection of 1846 may have vanished, 
just as 1789 is forgotten in 1846? 

Meanwhile these misfortunes are dreadful. Acts 
of devotion have been numerous and heroical. Ex- 
temporaneous mariners, men of all ranks, of all 
professions, rich and poor, venturing in skiffs 
threatened each instant by the top of some poplar, 
the chimney of a house, or the weathercock of some 
colombier, navigated these unknown waters, whose 
dangers could not have been avoided by the most 
experienced pilot, going on every side to rescue 
from the watery depths of this ever-increasing 
flood the victims whose cries of terror were still 
to be heard here and there. One waterman from 
Orleans, after having saved above eighty persons, 
ended by being himself capsized into one of the 
avenues of the town invaded by the torrent, and he 
perished a victim to his admirable devotion. Public 
gratitude will find the means of immortalising his 
name, which is not yet known. 

Warned by the long wail of woe raised on every 
side by this fearful catastrophe, government has 
hastened to adopt the urgent measures called for 
by circumstances so little foreseen. A credit of 
5,400,000f. has been opened in the three depart- 
ments of Commerce, Interior, and Public Works. 
This sum, a considerable one even with you 
(216,0007.), will not relieve one tithe of the indi- 
vidual losses; and private charity can only meet a 
small portion of the remaining deficiency. So 
then, not to mention fatal casualties, there will 
still be an enormous amount of misery and suffer- 
ing, the bare idea of which must wring our hearts, 
and which might have been obviated by a little 
more foresight amongst those who govern the coun- 
try. .The canalisation of the Loire had been de- 
manded for the last thirty years by the writers 
who have in this country treated on points of 
public management and internal administration. 
No more was required than to lend a willing ear 
to those wise counsels, to calculate the extent 
of the danger, and enumerate the benefits of this 
immense undertaking, and thus we should have 
been spared the calamities which I now mention; 
but suich is the apathy and disregard shewn by 
political men for all that does not immediately 
affect their influence and interest, that this present 
lesson will, I would almost swear, be lost for them. 

The festivities which were to have taken place 
at Versailles on the occasion of the marriage of 
the Duke of Montpensier have been counter- 
manded. It would have been unbecoming, and 
even perhaps dangerous, to affront public sorrow 
by manifestations and expenses which would have 
attested the indifference of the royal family to the 
visitation with which the country has been afflicted. 

The Bey of Tunis, who comes to Paris under these 
untoward auspices, runs the risk of producing here 
but a meagre sensation. Indeed, were Abd-el- 


0," 
the Marshal Bugeaud, Duke of Islay, he would 
barely create any emotion amongst us, 

Under other circumstances more notice would 
have been taken of the prompt discomfiture 
the journal ?’ Epoque, which, notwithstanding the 
500,000 advertisements spread by it over the face 
of the country, its prospectus profusely circulate 
its messengers in grey livery, its promises of iy;, 
dends, countersigned by flaring names (amongst 
others that of M. de Rosamel, formerly the Minis. 
ter of Marine), notwithstanding its masqueradip 
on Shrove Tuesday,—in short, notwithstanding ths 
efforts of the most barefaced system of puffing, was 
unable to sustain for the space of one year iy 
factitious existence. Having started in Decembe 
1845 it expires in November 1846, after having 
squandered, in the course of this short but boister. 
ous career, the small sum of 1,650,000 francs, 
When it was sold—the day before yesterday—it 
was in debt to the tune of 250,000 francs, The 
price paid for its purchase (about 200,000 francs) 
will therefore not suffice to pay in full all the cre. 
ditors of the journal. That is, however, the last 
care of the founders, all of whom, gens de sac et de 
corde, real condottieri of the ministerial press, wil} 
inevitably seek fresh dupes, and inevitably find 
them, so much does the race of green shareholders 
abound, and so easily are they recruited. 

Now, if you are willing, let us revert, merely 
that we may résumer the question, to the planet 
Leverrier. It strikes me that this luminary has 
more endangered the entente cordiale of our two 
countries than seems meet. It also appears to me 
that my colleague, your ional corr dent, 
has fired up rather too vivaciously on account of 
an article which was wanting in moderation, but 
which ought not exactly to have been construed 
into a crime of Léze-Angleterre. In the last No. of 
the Literary Gazeite, which I have just skimmed 
over, the question appears to me to have been placed 
in its true light (p. 935); and you will not think it 
ill of me if 1 here record a judgment as moderate 
and as impartial, which I find on the subject in the 
Revue Britannique. “Sir J. Herschel,’’ says this 
review, “the son of the astronomer who discovered 
Uranus, expresses himself with candid frankness. 
All that his countrymen lay claim to is, to having 
sought the new planet at the same time as M. Le- 
verrier, who found it after searching for it on his 
part. Very good, let them now look out for another, 
In the mean time, they avail themselves of the right 
common to all, to describe in their own language, 
and with their own data, the planet, to which they 
fain would give the name of Neptune, not without 
entertaining an after-thought, perhaps, namely, 
that this marine appellation is well-nigh English.” 

On this ground I fancy we can come to an un- 
derstanding and esteem, treat each other as be- 
comes gentlemen; and a planet situated at some 
3,100,000,000 miles from our globe is no a fit sub- 
ject for a discussion which might degenerate into 
a duel (this time a combat most singulier,* did we 
not take care to stop these fiery antagonists, and 
re-establish public peace. 

You may assure your occasional correspondent 
that M. Arago had nothing to do with the jealous 
attack of the National. You may also assure him 
that no editor of this radical paper dreams of send- 
ing him a challenge, and that the excessive viva- 
city of his letter alone provoked a rejoinder, the 
bitter tone of which is entirely foreign to the tastes 
and habits of the two writers who undertake the 
scientific reviews for the National. 1n short, the 
whole of this quarrel rests, like all others, on 4 
continued misunderstanding ; and would not hold 
for the space of a quarter of an hour against an ex- 
planation to which each man would contribute his 
share of sincerity, information, and good breeding. 

The last No. of the Revue des deux Mondes con- 
tains a statistical document on the literary and 
scientific hodies of France. Paris alone musters 
as many as the Italian towns-of the middle ages. 
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* In French, combat singutier means single combat and 
ngular combat. : 
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it has, under names less singular, its ‘ ardents,’ its 
‘qltérés,’ its ‘ endormis,’ its ‘ humoristes,’ its ‘ in- 
quiets,” its ‘ ensevelis,’ its ‘ illuminés,’ its ‘ muets,’ 
its ‘ fous,’ &c.: our provincial towns have also 
theirs; and government, which finds in these asso- 
ciations powerful auxiliaries for calm and regular 
improvement, has determined upon adding the in- 
tervention of their police. M.de Salvandy, minister 
of Public Instruction, has promised to link to each 
other, and forward towards a common end, the 
yarious societies of Paris and the provinces. Pe- 
cuniary aid will even be granted to them by means 
ofa special loan, established in the budget, from 
the Ist January, 1846. 

The first result of this movement, originating in 
high quarters, is an Annual Register of our scien- 
tific bodies, edited with great care by M. Achille 
Comte, from information given by the learned so- 
cieties themselves. This annuaire comprises an 
historical notice of each society, with a mention of 
its most important labours since its formation, the 
copy of its regulations, the list of its members, &c. 
Besides the five Academies which constitute the 
Institute of France, an Institute salaried by the 
state, Paris reckons no less than thirty-six socie- 
ties, which, on the contrary, pay their establishment 
by means of private subscription. 

The oldest of those which occupy themselves 
exclusively with literature are devoted to poetry. 
These are, the Société Lyrique des Enfants de 
Syracuse, composed of shepherds and shepherd- 
esses, who still cultivate the Bucolics of Theocrites 
and M. de Florian; the Société Académique des 
Enfants d’Apollon, who entitle themselves “ Fils 
du blond Phébus,” and are obliged to produce, at 
least once a year, some sample of their talerts. M. 
Orfila, the senior of the Faculty of Medicine, is 
one of the grand dignitaries of this versifying aca- 
demy. We have also the Athénée des Arts, and 
the Athénée Royal; the latter formerly celebrated 
when Laharpe, Chenier, Lemercier, lectured in 
turn upon literature. M. Jules Janin, some years 
ago, undertook to give them a history of journalism 
in France. It does not appear that the attempt 
obtained the slightest success. Now these two 
Athénées, the latter of which has become a sort of 
reading-room, serves no other purpose than that 
of gratifying the innocent vanity of those who go 
there to exchange compliments on the respective 
merits of their idle compositions. 

The Société des Gens de Lettres, and the So- 
ciété des Auteurs Dramatiques have a more serious, 
at least a more positive tendency. They are not 
marts for wit, but marts for money-making. On 
one hand the feuilletonistes, on the other the vaude- 
villistes, have organised a complete system of fiscal 
oppression, by the aid of which they tax the news- 
papers of the provincial theatres who wish to bor- 
row from Faris some of its intellectual enjoyments. 
To Beaumarchais may be ascribed the honour, if 
it be such, of having established this tax on wit 
and on the curiosity of second-rate towns in mat- 
ters that concern dramatic authors. Literary men 
have followed the example, and enlisted to the 
number of 320 (twenty-one of whom are women) ; 
they already realise some 100,000f. a-year. The 
dramatic society reckons 462 members, and boasts 
of a rent-roll far more considerable. Thanks to 
the punctuality with which the droits d’auteur are 
exacted from the smallest provincial theatre, there 
are some writers unknown everywhere but at the 
Boulevard du Temple, whose income amounts to 
40,000F. or 50,000f. a-year. 

I will in my next letter give you a more detailed 
mention of the Société Royale des Antiquaires, 
the Société de Histoire de France, the Société 
Ethnologique, the Ecole des Chartes, the Institut 
Historique, the Société des Bibliophiles, &c. &c. 

: conclude for the present by noting the success 
ofa little farce, in two acts, played at the Gymnase 
under the title of “Les Demoiselles de Noces.” 


The authors endeavoured to prove that the best 
“sorted marriage might be, on the very point of 


malice of two or three girls, friends of the bride, 
and gathered around her as bridemaids. This 
ingenious canvass gave the opportunity of bring- 
ing before the public the four prettiest actresses of 
the Gymnase, in lieu of Mlle. Rose Chéri, who 
enjoys a few days’ rest after her tremendous and 
fatiguing success in the part of Clarissa Harlowe. 
GERMANY. 
{From our Correspondent.] 
Not only here, in England, France, Italy, and 
Sweden, &c., are meetings being held by the learn- 
ed and scientific for the furtherance of human 
knowledge, but in Hungary also was lately seen an 
assembly of natural philosophers and physicians, 
met together for the promotion of this worthy end. 
In all that concerns the advancement of their 
country the Hungarians take the liveliest interest ; 
and though one hears little about them in the rest 
of Europe, they are not merely lookers-on, but do 
themselves foster and cultivate the arts and sci- 
ences. The meeting lasted from the 10th to the 
16th of August. The different addresses and lec- 
tures were for the most part in the Hungarian lan- 
guage; the German papers that were read were 
nearly all in the geological-mineralogical section. 
The town Eperics, where the assembly held its 
meeting on the last three days of being together, 
“ar a grand banquet for the occasion, at which 
iberal speeches and patriotic toasts were not want- 
ing. Various excursions were made into the moun- 
tains and the interior of the country; and it was 
arranged that Oldenburg was to be the place of 
meeting for the following year. 

The Library of Munich has lately received from 
the King of Prussia the splendid new edition of 
The Works of Frederic the Great. From Petersburg 
many valuable works on languages have arrived ; 
and from London the continuation of the Journals 
of the House of Lords, the catalogue of the Athe- 
num Library, and the catalogue of the Oriental 
ss. in the British Museum. 

The first number of the drawings to Goethe’s 
Reinecke Fuchs, by the truly great artist Kaulbach, 
has just appeared. We had the good fortune to 
see these, and many that are not yet published, 
some months ago; and we do not therefore won- 
der to hear that they have surpassed the expecta- 
tions the most sanguine had formed of them. 
They are, too, beautifully engraved ; and well may 
the Bavarians ask, as they do in their exultation, 
what the Germans of the north have to oppose to 
this work and one or two others which have ap- 
peared lately at Munich. 

The indefatigable J. G. Kohl, whose various 
books of travels are so well known, has just pub- 
lished a work on the duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein. It must not be imagined that the poli- 
tical events now exciting general attention respect- 
ing these countries have had any influence in call- 
ing forth the present book. The author does not 
even allude to the subject. He treats fully of the 
country, its inhabitants, their mode of life, and 
their character. The manners and customs of the 
people, their amusements and various sports, both 
by sea and land, are related in a graphic manner; 
nor are their superstitions and sagen forgotten. 
The accounts of the illnesses which appear at cer- 
tain seasons among plants as well as among men 
are very interesting. 

In Hamburg and in Kiel, the 18th of October 
(the anniversary of the battle of Leipzic) was cele- 
brated this year in a manner that will long be un- 
forgotten. If “ coming events cast their shadows 
before,” very important and ominous are these 
demonstrations of a people’s feeling. In the for- 
mer town eight hundred persons assembled at a 
grand banquet, after which speeches on political 
subjects were made by some of the most distin- 
guished men of the day. The patriotic toasts were 
most enthusiastically hailed. Among these were, 
“ Our fatherland,” ‘“‘ The development of the inte- 
rior freedom of Germany,” “ Schleswig- Holstein,” 





its consummation, thoroughly broken off by the 


path of political development.” It was loudly pro- 
claimed that freedom of the press and trial by jury 
were the boons to obtain which the Germans must 
hazard all. The solemn character which the pro- 
ceedings bore in the earlier part of the day wore 
off later, and all was cheerfulness and joy. In 
Kiel the proceedings were similar; the police, 
however, strictly forbade the introduction of any 
political question or any political toast whatsoever. 
Olshausen, who has just been liberated from his 
imprisonment in the fortress of Rendsburg, was 
present at Hamburg on the 18th, being but three 
days after his return to freedom. Never, perhaps, 
was any victor received with more enthusiasm than 
he was. The whole population, with the autho- 
rities, went out to meet him. From the railway- 
terminus he was conducted to his house by the 
people. Women, children, workmen, professors, 
councillors, citizens, students, apprentices, philo- 
sophers,— all moved along in rejoicing confu- 
sion together. By eleven in the evening all in the 
town had regained its wonted calm: no disorder 
of any kind occurred. This display of public feel- 
ing was, however, narrowly watched by the police, 
and it is stated the military posts were reinforced, 
and ball-cartridges served out to the men. 

At Wurzburg the day was celebrated by 400 poor 
persons sitting down to a dinner furnished them by 
the King. 

On the 24th, 25th, and 26th of September the so- 
ciety of “ Germanisten” held their meeting at 
Frankfurt - on- the - Maine; the civic authorities 
offered them for this purpose the use of the lately 
completed Kaiser Saal, and a more fitting hall or 
one more venerable could not have been found in 
Germany. The veteran Arndt was detained at 
Bonn by indisposition, as well as Runde at Olden- 
burg. There was no lack of foreigners who took 
part in the proceedings; and besides Swiss and 
Alsacians, Englishmen, Swedes, Dutchmen, and a 
Dane were present. 

Jacob Grimm was chosen president, an honour 
to which his researches in law, history, and lan- 
guage fully entitle him. After the sitting was 
opened, the president, in a short speech, explained 
the intimate connexion between history, laws, and 
language. Investigation of language is at the same 
time the investigation of history. It was then 
unanimously resolved that the first subject to which 
their attention was to be turned should be the 
Holstein question. Beseler, Welcker, and others, 
then spoke on this topic of new general interest, 
and were followed by Dahlmann. On the follow- 
ing day, after the sitting was opened by a speech 
from the president, Mittermaier treated at length 
on the contradictions existing between the Roman 
law and the customs and mode of life and thought 
of the German people, arguing that it was destined 
for quite another people, and for times long gone 
by, and was at variance with the feelings of the - 
nation entirely. 

After several other speeches on the same sub- 
ject Dahlmann read a lecture on the origin of trial 
by jury, shewing that it had its foundation in 
Scandinavia, although it gradually ceased to be 
retained there, and was brought by the Normans 
to England, where it reached its utmost develop- 
ment. On the 26th Gaup spoke of a civil and 
criminal code for Germany; Lappenberg, on the 
dispersion of the Germans in foreign countries, and 
the necessity of preserving their nationality in 
language and customs when in the land of the 
stranger. After some observations from William 
Grimm on the German dictionary now in progress, 
the principles to be attended to in its execution, 
as well as the difficulties attending it, the meeting 
was closed by a lecture from Gaup on the cone 
nexion between the ancient Germans and the 
ancient inhabitants of Italy; from which alliance 
the most important consequences for the world 
had arisen, and from which also it may be expected 
still more important ones-are to follow. Before 
the meeting separated, Lubeck was chosen as the 





* England and France, as our predecessors in the 


place of meeting for the ensuing year, 
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On the 15th of this month the first sitting of the 
criminal court of justice, according to the new law, 
was held at Berlin. No one but officers of justice 
is allowed to be present; yet in spite of the re- 
striction it is a great thing gained that even this 
degree of publicity has been obtained; and, more 
than all, that verbal evidence is now received, in- 
stead of, as formerly, all being reduced to writing. 
It is hardly possible for an Englishman to read the 
account of the examination ofthe firstculprit brought 
to the bar without smiling. It was such a case as 
is of daily occurrence at every police-office in Lon- 
don; but every little circumstance is described 
with as much importance as though it were an ac- 
count of the House of Lords sitting in judgment 
on one of its own members on a charge of high 
treason. At one remark, which we here translate, 
it was impossible to keep our countenance. The 
culprit, a shoemaker, had stolen an article worth 
6s. 6d. ‘* Two of the female witnesses distinguished 
themselves by a clear, detailed, intelligent, and 
logical statement of their evidence, which may be 
justly termed admirable, and obtained for them the 
applause of the whole professional audience.” Our 
readers may be curious to hear the result of the 
examination. ‘“ After the counsel for the crown 
had proved and supported his accusation against 
the prisoner in every respect, and on account of 
the said prisoner’s repeated criminality, demanded 
that the severest penalty of which the law is capa- 
ble be enforced against him; and further, after the 
president had called upon the accused to say what 
he had to advance in his defence, and the said 
prisoner had in few words denied his guilt and all 
participation in the theft, the court rose, and with- 
drew into an adjoining chamber to deliberate. In 


twenty minutes’ time the judges again appeared in 
court, and the president, amid the anxious expec- 
tation of the assembly, announced his sentence to 
the prisoner; to wit, that for his crime of theft he 
should be imprisoned for eight weeks in the house 
of correction, be deprived of the Prussian cockade, 


and that he should be further detained till such 
time as his improvement was visible, and he was 
able to shew he could obtain an honest livelihood.” 

On the 23d Jenny Lind made her début at Mu- 
nich in the character of Amine in the Nachtwand- 
lerin (Somnabule). Never was the appearance of a 
singer awaited with such intense anxiety. The 
enthusiasm of the public was boundless; twelve 
times successively was she called out. Her next 
character is Norma. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

PENAL DISCIPLINE OF CONVICTS. 
WE believe that this interesting subject is at pre- 
sent under the serious consideration of the govern- 
ment, with a view to relieve New South Wales 
from its redundant convict population. It is pro- 
posed that the transportation of males to the colo- 
nies should cease, but that the deportation of 
women should be carried to its fullest extent, in 
order to diminish the existing disproportion be- 
tween the sexes, which has led to the extension of 
amosthorrible vice. Itis also under consideration 
to establish a convict home colony in the Isle of 
Portland, where a proportion of the prisoners sen- 
tenced to transportation should be submitted to a 
combined moral and physical discipline, and em- 
ployed in hewing and preparing stone. 


THE WALPOLE MANUSCRIPTS. 
In our remarks upon the nonsensical criticisms (if 
criticisms they could be called) launched against 
the recent edition of Walpole’s Memoirs, &c., 
whilst laughing at the notion of mending a ms. 
completed for the press from a preceding “ rough 
copy,” we could not be aware that Mr. Bentley 
might, as we have now reason to believe, have in 
his possession a considerable portion of the finished 
ms. also, from which Lord Holland’s edition was 
printed and published by Mr. Murray.. We had 
no idea of throwing the slightest imputation upon 
Mr, Bentley; but, on the contrary, from what he 





has given to the world of Walpole’s remains, were 
more ready to consider him as the official reposi- 
tory of all that can interest us from that quarter.* 
But we disliked the evident design to run down 
another publisher and publication as dishonest, 
though fairly brought before the public; and we 
had and have too much confidence in the fastidious 
literary taste and honour of the late Lord Holland 
to accredit the imputations upon his memory, how- 
ever afterwards modified, withdrawn, or contradic- 
ted. We are aware that the review in the Literary 
Gazette in 1822, followed by a very severe one, on 
similar grounds and principles, in the Quarterly 
Review, spoilt the success of that edition. But 
they went to the injuriousness of what was pub- 
lished, and not to a few little unimportant passages 
which were omitted: they impugned Lord Orford, 
not Lord Holland—the author of the poison, not 
the editor, except for having only too partially 
mitigated it. With the immediate views of Mr. 
Colburn, or the more remote views of Mr. Bentley 
in purchasing the remaining copyright from Mr. 
John Murray (the son of our esteemed old friend), 
we have nothing to do. The largest offer, we can 
imagine, was accepted, and some disappointment 
would be the result. Hence a certain casus belli; 
but we should despise ourselves if we could be 
brought to take a side with any party in a question 
between them strictly of a private nature. We 
took up the subject on its literary and public 
grounds. We considered the publication and Lord 
Holland unjustly accused, and we continue to hold 
that opinion. But the gist of our remarks went to 
demonstrate the utter absurdity of dogmas put forth 
with a ludicrous air of oracular wisdom, and which 
went to shew that neither author, heir, executor, 
nor editor had a right to touch, alter, or omit any 
passage of a manuscript in its way from the closet 
to the public. This, we fancy, the allusion to the 
Pepys Mss. alone was enough to cover with the 
ridicule it deserved; which mss., by the by, we 
last saw in Magdalene College, and consequently 
they are not at Audley End, as we put loosely in 
our last week’s allusion to them. 








THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—Stradella, revived on Wednesday, 
goes as sweetly as last season; and on this even- 
ing a collection of well-known dances, put on a 
new scene, called The Kermes, gave opportunity for 
the new dancers to shew how strong a force of 
second-rate dancers were here assembled together 
in our great national theatre. 

Covent Garden.—On Friday evening, last week, 
M. Jullien recommenced his musical attractions 
here, which the public will regret to see are an- 
nounced to last for only one month. Every part 
of the theatre was crowded; and an additional 
orchestra has been erected for (as it is stated) extra 
military bands. The instrumental performers in- 
cluded many names of much celebrity; and their 
execution of a variety of fine music in a correct 
and spirited style gave great satisfaction. In the 
vocal department, Miss Birch was heard to much 
advantage, especially in “ The Return,” a new 
song, admirably accompanied by the cornet of M. 
Keenig ; and altogether, amid much to please the 
many, there was not a little to charm the few. 

Haymarket.— Look before you Leap has been 
played every night since the first, and with increase 
ofapprobation. Withouta claptrap, and even without 
any salient points, it carries the audience through 
from first to last, and never flags. It is, as folks 
say, quite refreshing to have seen once more such 
a comedy produced ; and it reminds us of the bet- 
ter times of the stage to witness one so thoroughly 
well acted. 

Princess’s.—On Wednesday, Massinger’s play of 
4 New Way to pay Old Debts was produced, for the 
purpose of introducing Mr. J. R. Scott, an Ameri- 





* The third and fourth volumes of his monthly republi- 
cation, in praise of which we have spoken so highly, are 
now aes us, and remind us forcibly of this obligation. 
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——- 
can actor, as Sir Giles Overreach, who read the 
text with care and judgment; and an occasional 
Charles Keanish rant was the only thing objection. 
able in an otherwise cleverand judicious representa. 
tion.—A new farce, called Keeping a Place, followed 

the incident of which is exactly the same as jhe 
Trish Lion, only the supposed poet is “ Crocus, a gar- 
dener,” excellently played by Compton ; though the 
audience laughed heartily, we much question the 
farce keeping its place. Loder’s opera not only 
keeps deservedly its high place; but rises as it 
ought in public estimation, as is proved by houses 
crowded every night. 

The Adelphi seems to think nothing of a no. 
velty per week; and therefore we cannot won. 
der that, like all weekly things, some of them 
are rather weakly. A Mrs. Gamp seems mainly 
dependant upon Mr. Wright, in black stock. 
ings and light-coloured shoes, kicking up his 
heels to make the gallery laugh. It is a pity to 
see so excellent an actor, and, when opportunity 
serves, so skilful an artist, have parts imposed 
upon him of which, by legitimate comic, or even 
farcical means, he can make nothing, and is con. 
sequently driven into that sort of Bartholomew. 
Fair work which any clown could perform. Play. 
wrights know that audiences will laugh at Wright, 
and do not care what they give him todo. Suffice 
it, they get him upon the stage, to elicit applause 
how he can. The later novelty is the Walks; not 
so much a parody upon, as an imitation of, Loder’s 
beautiful opera at the Princess’s theatre. It ap. 
pears to have been written in haste, and does not 
reflect the usual credit on Mr. Selby's pen. Nor 
do we think it quite right or liberal for any house 
to rush in, after this fashion, to distract the public 
from another, where success is justly deserved, 
We are aware how common a sort of rivalry it is; 
but still it would be more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance. In the scenery, dresses, 
and decorations nothing can surpass the getting 
up of this piece at the Adelphi. The effects are 
admirable throughout; and the raising of Celeste 
from the tomb a spectacle of rare contrivance, 
safety, and merit. 

Sadler’s Wells has revived Measure for Measure, 
and with popular effect; the principal cast being 
the Duke, Mr. Phelps; Angelo, Mr. G. Bennett; 
Isabella, Miss Laura Addison ; Lucio, Mr. Hoskins, 
and Pompey, Mr. Scharff. 

French Plays.—Mr. Mitchell has put forth an 
attractive programme of the approaching season. 
Perlet, Mile. Brohan (a soubrette new to England), 
F. Lemaitre, Mlle. Clarisse, Lafont, Alcide Tou- 
sez and Mile. Duverger (comic), Rose Chéri, 
Bouffé, and Rachel, and other Celebrities and no- 
velties are promised in a series of the best French 
dramas of every kind. 

Burning of the Garrick Theatre.—This eastern 
theatre, famous of old times, (though not the old 
building,) where Garrick acted and Braham sang, 
was burnt to the ground on Wednesday morn- 
ing. Of later years its representations have been 
of a lower class ; but what could be expected inthe 
East? surely no rise, when there was such a de- 
cline and setting in the West? 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE MEMLOORS. 


(Last January (10th) and July (4th) we inserted sonnets 
descriptive of the Nile: the following form a farther 
part of a series on the same subject.} 

OF all her ancient lords, there is but one 

For whom in Egypt there is found no place, 
One who to power and glory climb’d upon 

His baseness,* and to splendour from disgrace 
Arose; one sprung from that unconquer‘d race 
That on the passes of Caucasian heights 

To the train’d masses of the Muscovites 

Still shews a gallant and undaunted face. 
Fields have been fought around, but none so fierce 
As when on Gizeh’s venerable plain 

The fiery Memlook flung himself in vain 
Upon the foe, his bristling ranks to pierce : 


—— 
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on ees 
Ah! from that field had none returned to tell, 
Slain in a noble cause—then it had been as well! 


lo! another struggle—’tis their last ! 
x fall—no foe dares face them—yet they fall! 
With bleeding steeds and numbers melting fast, 
They charge, in madness, the unyielding wall 
Whence streams the flash and wings the coward-ball : 
Asplendid troop upon that fatal morn 
Role up to Cairo for the festival: 
Agory heap was forth that evening borne! 
We sink their crimes in pity for their lot; 
For ‘twas a foul and treacherous deed of shame, 
The blackest blot on Mahmoud’s chequer’d name ; 
And though a deed by which the world lost not, 
Yet is it with compassion for their fate 
We stand among their tombs, crumbling and d 


lat, 





And in the midst among his victims here 

Was once the tomb of their destroyer set— 
Strange place indeed it was for Mehemet ! 

But if in younger days he had no fear 

To wake and find accusing foes so near, 

Now that the period cannot but be nigh 

When he shall give account of his career, 

He seems from the companionship to fly ; 

And in the shelter of his own strong hold, 

And in a holy roof’s protecting shade, 

Like one of the stern trustless kings of old, 
Stately and strong, his resting-place hath made, 
Where at the close of fourscore years of strife 
He may find refuge from the storms of life. 





VARIETIES. 

Colonel Leake’s Peloponnesiaca. — In our brief re- 
view of this classic work last week we overlooked 
amemorandum we had made upon it which ought 
not to be passed over: we allude to the valuable 
map, so excellently engraved by Mr. W. Hughes. 
The author has stated that he bestowed great la- 
bour (and it may readily be seen that he has) in 
altering the French names, ancient and modern; 
but still a high meed of praise belongs to their 
clear and admirable exposition by Mr. Hughes in 
this exceedingly beautiful specimen of his art. 

Punch’s Pocket- Book for 1847.— Punch appears 
now-o’-days in such an endless and incessant variety 
of shapes that it is not easy to follow his itinerant 
and multiplied movements. His writers are in- 
dustrious enough to be Legion; and newspapers, 
periodicals of every division of time, almanacs, 
travesties of history, annuals, collected republica- 
tions of jocular contributions in small volumes, et 
cetera, et cetera, et cetera, are redolent of their 
peculiar talents. Much of the same spirit runs 
through them all; quaint conceits, a strong spice 
of democracy, an inveterate (sometimes successful 
and sometimes otherwise) aim at turning every sub- 
ject into burlesque, a profession of philanthropy 
clothed in taunt and ridicule, a jest, or many jests, at 
the popular topics of the hour, caricature-prints 
(some of them happy hits), are all the common phases 
of this Nebula, who or which, by means of powerful 
glasses, are discovered to be the stars of the Punch- 
system, and some half-score of clever men with 
pens and pencils everlastingly in hand. With 
regard to this Almanac, it has the usual matters 
in sobriety, and only differs from its contempo- 
Tales In accompanying them by a comic frontis- 
Piece and a few droll illustrations; and a second 
part of funny pieces after the ordinary manner of 
Punchism, 

Coghlan’s Pocket Picture of London and its Envi- 
rons, in a new edition, shews how useful these con- 
cise little volumes are in supplying the intelli- 
gence required by visitors and sight-seekers about 
the metropolis. 

The Moor, the Mine, and the Forest, is the title of 
4 hew serial, which proposes to give us “ scenes 
from life in the mining and mountain districts of 
England” {Lond. Banks, and Kent and Richards], 
and which begins fairly, in the northern provinces. 
R. Cruikshank is the illustrator, and a whole re- 
mote village of people the actors. 

‘ The Swan-River News.—Under this title a neat 
re journal, edited by Alex. Andrews, Esq., has 
Te printed and published in London, in monthly 
08, since February 1844; from the talent and 
intelligence of which we have derived much in- 
‘eresting information relative to Australia. It is, 





therefore, with concern and disappointment that | 
we observe in the No. for last month a notice, 
complaining of the non-payment of subscriptions ; | 
and stating, that though neither proprietor, editor, 
nor contributors, seek any emolument, the publica- 
tion cannot be carried on beyond the end of the 
year, unless the arrears, &c., are discharged. We 
really, looking at the merits of the “ News,” should 
have thought such a failure impossible. There 
must be a sufficient number of parties immediately 
interested in these great and growing colonies to 
support a much more expensive serial than this, 
not to mention the general public; and we trust 
that the appeal now made will not be made in 
vain. 

National Provident and Benevolent Institution. — 
Following up the initiative at St. Albans, a public 
meeting took place at the London Tavern on 
Thursday, the Lord Mayor presiding, at which 
various resolutions were agreed to, the objects of 
which were, to take steps for bettering the condition 
of the working classes, on the comprehensive plan 
propounded by Mr, B. B. Cabbell. That gentle- 
man addressed the assembly in a luminous speech, 
and was seconded by Mr. Luke Hansard, Mr. Wire, 
the Rev. Mr. H. Kemble, the Rev. Mr. Harris, 
Mr. Cochrane, and others, all urging the import- 
ance of the subject, and enlarging on the measures 
to be adopted for promoting a beneficial national 
result. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society opened its campaign 
for the season at Exeter Hall on Wednesday even- 
ing with a pretty numerous miscellaneous selection, 
and a pretty full miscellaneous audience. Inter 
alia, the Jubilate Deo composed by Prince Albert, 
and formerly executed by the pupils of the Royal 
Academy of Music, was performed, and received 
with great applause. It is a very spirited work. 

Capt. Warner's Long Range.—In the Lit. Gaz. of 
October 3d (p. 859), we announced that the Trea- 
sury had appropriated the sum of 1500/ to defray 
the expences of the experiments on Capt. Warner’s 
Long Range, which was copied into a majority of 
the current newspapers. The fact is now repeated 
at the end of a month as if it were news; but with 
the addition, that Col. Chaloner, R.A., and Capt. 
Warner have selected a site on the east-side of the 
Essex coast suitable for the purpose ; and that the 
arbiter selected by the inventor and government 
is Col. W. Dundas, C.B., Inspector of Artillery, &c. ; 
and the appointment of an early day is expected, 
with the attendance of many distinguised and scien- 
tific persons. 

Mr. G. F. Flowers is engaged to write some 
compositions for a new organ-work now publishing 
at Messrs. Schott and Sons’, of Mayence. We are 
happy to find that our countryman is so esteemed 
by the Germans, who are more particular in com- 
positions of this class than any other. 

India.—Col. Sutherland, the Governor General’s 
agent in Rajpootana, is endeavouring to found a 
medical school at Ajmere, for the instruction of 
natives, and has commenced the good work with 
the magnificent donation of 5000 rupees. He pro- 
poses to erect eighteen hospitals in the capitals of 
the different Rajpoot States, and to put them under 
charge of qualified medical pupils. 

Hurricane at the Havannah.—The 10th and 11th 
of October were made dreadfully memorable at the 
Havannah by a hurricane which wrecked many 
vessels, ships of war as well as merchantmen, and 
destroyed many buildings, with the loss, it is es- 
timated, of a hundred human lives, on shore. 

The New Planet.—It has been proposed to call 
the new planet, the Arago. 

Another Stray Leaf from an Archeologist’s Portfolio. 

Gunpowder now will be exploded, 
Be no longer orthodox: 


If you wish to make folks go dead, 
Load your guns with cotton socks. 


Your foes with cotton will be worsted, 
Or (which may be better far) 

In contest that you may make first head, 
Carry on a paper* war. AN. T. 


* Paper has been made explosive. 





“ Death ; Avis—Pompes Funébres,”’ §c.—Hereto- 
fore when people died they were taken to their 
chilly bier ; now we are invited by an advertisement 
headed as above to take them to their Shillibeer. 
Irish Practice.—An Irish barrister, excusing the 
mob proceedings which unhappily prevail in his 
native land at present, said gravely, in club argu- 
ment the other day, ‘‘ Oh, as for breaking into the 
bakers’ shops, it is nothing: it is only keeping 
their hands in for Whiteboys.” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES, 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Treatise on the Elements of Algebra, by J. Bryce, Jun., 
2d edit. 12mo, roan, 4s. 6d. — Lectures on Diseases of the 
Heart, by P. M. Latham, M.D., 2 vols. Vol. If. 12mo, 8s.— 
fland-Book of Human Anatomy, by Dr. A. von Behr, 
translated by J. Birkitt, post 8vo, 10s. 6d.—A Literal 
Translation of the Book of Psalms, by Rev. J. Jebb, A.M., 
2 vols. 8vo, 2ls.—Black’s School Atlas of Modern Geoe 
graphy, by M. Hughes, F.R.G.S., roy. 8vo, half-bd. 10s. 6d. 
—Medico-Chirurzical Transactions, Vol. XX1X. 8vo, 16s.— 
A Treatise on the Steam-Engine, by J. Scott Russell, 
new edition post 8vo, 9s. —The Agamemnon of Zschylus, 
translated literally and thythmically, by W. Sewell, B.D., 
18mo, 4s.—Elements of the Practice of Physic, by D. Cragie, 
M.D., 2 vols. 8vo, 1/. 4s.—Nazrani in Egy pt and Syria, fep. 
6s.—Lectures and Observations on Clinical Surgery, by 
A. Elliz, post 8vo, 9s.—The Courser’s Annual Remem- 
brancer for 1844-5, by T. Thacker, 8vo, 10s.—Ditto for 
1845-6, by R. A. Welsh, 8vo, 10s.—Geography and Sacred 
History of Syria, by J. J. Gaskin, 18mo, 1s. 6¢.— Manual 
of Gothic Architecture, by F. A. Paley, M.A., 12mo, 6s. 6d. 
—Christian Year, 29th edit. 32mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; mor. 5s.— 
The Buchanites from First to Last, by Jos. Train, 12mo, 
4s.—My Own Library, Vol. I., 18mo, 1s.—Carrel’s Counter 
Revolution in England, post 8vo, 3s. 6¢d.— Lumley’s Act 
for Removal of Nuisances, 12mo, sewed, ls. 6¢.—Le Manual 
des Ecolier; a New French Reading-Book, 3s.—The Trial 
of the Earl of Somerset for the Murder of Sir Thos. Over- 
bury, 8vo, 15s.—John of England ; an Historical Romance, 
by H. Curling, 3 vols. post-8vo, 1/. 1ls, 6d.—Hochelaga, by 
Warburton, new edit. 2 vols. 2ls—The Bonaparte Letters 
and Despatches, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s.—Parlour-N ovellist, O’ Hara 
Family, Vol. III., 2s. 6¢d.— Collection of General Statutes, 
9 Victoria, royal, 12s.6d.—A Manual of Practical Draining, 
by H. Stephens, 8vo, 3s. 6d. — Paul Gerhardt; an Histori- 
cal Tale of the Lutherans, &c. 2 vols. 12mo, 7s.— Defensive 
War proved to be a Denial of Christianity, by Henry C. 
Wright, 12mo, 2s.—The Act for further Amendment of 
the Laws relating to the Poor-Laws in England, by W. G, 
Lumley, Esq., 3d edit. 12mo, 6s.—The Laws and Practices 
of Bankruptcy, by E. E. Devern, Esq., 2 vols. 12mo, 2d edit. 
25s. — Lane’s Arabian Nights, 3 vols. 8vo, 1000 Woodcuts, 
1/. 18s. — Gammer Guthell, 7s. 6¢d.—Illuminated Book of 
Christmas Carols, 15s.—Anthologia Davidica ; or, a Metri- 
cal Translation of the Book of Psalms, 12mo, 9s. 6d.— 
Kealing’s Historical Centuries, 4to, plain, 6s. 6d. ; coloured, 
13s. 6¢d.—Discourses preached in St. Mary’s Church, Truro, 
by Rev. W. W. Harvey, M.A., 8vo, 12s. 6d. — Hall’s Tra- 
velling Atlas, new edit. 8vo, roan tuck, 16s.; 4to, half-bd. 
16s. —The Book of Symbols, 2d edit. post 8vo, 6s. — Notes 
on Epistles to the Romans, by Barnes, edited by Cobbin, 
12mo, 2s.—Poems and Pictures, 2d edit. 4to, 2/. 2s. — Nur- 
sery Tales, sq. half-bd. mor. 12s.— Floral Tableaux, by 
J. Andrews, imp. 4to, coloured, 21s. —The Singing-Book, 
by J. Turle and Prof. Taylor, sq. 4s. 6d. — Patristic Even- 
ings, by J. Birt, post 8vo, 6s. — Sermons for Sundays, 2d 
Series, Vol. ILI. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian,]} 
hom s. 1846. 
° 11 43 50°1| Nov.ll . 
° 54:0 eS 


1846. 
Nov. 7 
8 


9 
10 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* In the first article of our last No. the second and 
third parts were accidentally transposed, in what the 
printers call “‘ making up the paper.” The remarks be- 
ginning “ As a key,” p. 922, col. 3, should have followed, 
not preceded, those commencing “ Before we add,” p. 923, 
eol. 1. We will thank readers to peruse them in that 
order, though it is a matter of slight importance. In the 
latter for Pepy’s read Pepys’. 

We have received Messrs. Oliver and he pe three- 
penny almanac; and “as times is going,” shal look in a 
year or two for farthing dittos, fit for general use; and 
then till the half-farthing coinage be in 
this country, as in some of its colonies, we shall expect 
cheap publication to pause in its descent. Cheap litera- 
ture as it is already can fall no lower. 

To “ A. B.” we would say, that whut we accept is in- 
serted as soon as conveniency allows: what either unfit. 
ness of subject or any flaw in execution renders ineligible 
is put aside; and it would be nearly one persen’s work to 
write separately on every such occurrence. We do not 
think we have aught of “‘ A. B.” in progress. 

The “ Sea-Views” of “ T. S. H.” have already been 








poetically exhausted and dissolved. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS, 
POSITIVELY FOR ONE MONTH ONLY, 


JULLIEN has the honor to state, that 
e his NEW GRAND DESCRIPTIVE MILITARY QUAD- 


RILLE, * 
2 “ THE BRITISH ARMY,” 
will be performed on 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1846, 
And every Evening during the Week, 

In order to render complete the Grand and Novel Effects introduced 
into this Piece of Music, M.Jutu1eN has (by the kind condescension of 
the Military Authorities) succeeded in anaes (entirely in addition to 
his own eficient and numerous Orchestra 

FOUR DISTINCT MiLrrény BANDS, 


The Bands of HER MAJESTY’S M LIFE GUARDS, ROYAL HORSE 
yee GRENADIER GUARDS, and COLDSTREAM GUARDS. 
Four Grand Military Bands are honed bese B progrens of the 
anieiite, combined with the Concert Orc m & Musical 
| mble at once novel and extraordinary. 

Programme, which is changed every evening, will, on MONDAY 
leciuts a Solo by H Herr Kenig; Sphor’s eobon ony the Power of 
Sound; a Cavatine by Miss Birch; a Solo on a Me mcello by Mons. 
R 3 the New Comic American Polka, & 

Commence at Eight, terminate = nel 


GS The Theatre being required by the New Proprietors, who have 
stipulated for possession on TUESDAY, December Ist, in order to com- 
mence the Dowotition & and Re-modelling ee Sptrise ‘ak a pened 

t it Concert will mos' sitiv 
BATU! RDAY,'N " and the Season will ibe te dby 


EARD’S COLOURED 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, at 
gorge Street, he yf 
Pt King William Street, C; 
Royal Polytechnic Taibo, a Street. 
“4 A great improvement has been effected by the Patentee.”—Times. 





LITERATURE AND ART. 


_— 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 





OTICE to EXHIBITORS.—AIl Pictures, &c. 
intended ius Bebibition and Sale the ensuing Semen, must be sent 
york F tion of the on Monday, the 11th, “and Tuesda 
the 12th of January next, between hours of Ten in the Morni: | 
Five in the Afternoon; after which time no Picture or other Work 
beach rani L Portraits, Drawings in Water Colours, and 
aoa tin valk missible. No Picture, &c. will vd received which has 
publicly exhibited, or is not bona. of the Artist, 
WILLIAM BA ARD, Keeper, 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
N OTICE is hereby given, that the following 
Bg sees SUBJECTS have been selected for Examination in 
versity in the year 1848, viz.: 
a the MaTRricuLaTion EXAMINATION. 
Homar,—lliad, Book XXI. 
SaLLusr,—War with Catiline. 


For the Examination for > Degree of Bacnzror of Arts. 
Heroporvus,—Book I 
ics, Books III. and IV, 


By order of the Senate, 
R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 


Vino, 


Somerset House, Oct. 22, 1846. 








SATURD. * 
A GRAND BAL MASQUE, 


on MONDAY, November 30th, 1846 (positively the only one this 
Season). 


ATENT WATCHES and CLOCK S.— 
is extenilve Stock crwaTchis, wi hich has been sm ae ba 


a 6 ene 
 ananoaid to him 





meet 
gaa w seen Seinses each. Dent’s ma 
by theoe separate Patents, granted in 1856, misdu, and 184 


53 Cockspur Street, 82 Strand, 54 Royal wna 


R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 


ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 

nec ta pen Eirptary pee Sanit caletery os the skin, possessing 
- r A Perfume? : wen becker ib labelled with Perkins’s 
steel plate of Windsor 


A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., prepared 
wtthaes gular ee ‘ ; 
onan Tooru-Powpkrr, an effectual perenenien for 
beautying the mar arive T ‘ing them in a sound om id healthy 
ly le to the mouth, and aon the 
Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel in polish 
and colour. 
Hawortr’s Mortis is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous sub- 
stances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, having 
aioe delightful pertume. 
‘is Germinative Liquid is a certainspecific for producing a new growth 
ulm the Hair is fuibng. ii ail 
Hanpatn’s Coup Canam oF Rosus, prepared in great perfection. 
Drops, for ‘ing greasy spots from Silks. 
peemmntnansaxrne Inx, for Linen, to be used without preparation, ls.a 











HE LIVERPOOL FIRE and LIFE 
es COMPAN 
Empowered 6 Sand Wee Iv. +9 Ap. 119, 
Offices, 8 Water Street, meee > —_ 3 Charlotte Row, Mansion House, 
don. 


London Board. 
Cuatnman—RICHARD SPOONER, Esq 
Derurr-Cuainman—WILLIAM EWART, ay. “ er. 
John Atkins, E: Hon. F, Ponsonby. 
Thomas Blake, John peaking, Esq. 
Frederick Harrison, Esq. J, M. Rosseter, Es: 
4. Maclean Lee, Esq. Wm Wilberforce, iésq. 
James D. Nicol, Esq. Swinton Boult, Esq. 
Solicitors. 
Messrs. Palmer, France, and Palmer, Bedford Row. 


Medical Referees. 
Marshall Hall, M.D., F.R.S. 
Alexander Anderson, Esq. +) F.R.C.S, 
By the Act of Parliament obtained by the Company, it is express]»> 
— ‘itioned | that the liability of the Shareholders under the Policies shall 
restricted by by apestal con contract, or otherwise. 
INSURANCES AGAI FIRE are undertaken on property of every 
~~ in the United Kingdom, the British Colonies, and in Foreign 


tries 
LIFE INSURANCE.—Two scales of premiums, the one being sucu 
LOWER THAN USUAL, Securin, ng the amount of the policy without any 
addition; the other, ae than tke participating scales generally 
adopted by ring onuses, and CARRYING GUA- 
— ADDITIONS eat « plan entirely new and peculiar to this Insti- 
jon. 
: ona THIS NEw PLAN the insured becomes entitled, after ten payments, 
to a fixed annual bonus according e his age at the date of the insurance ; 
and at the end of each period of ten years, every policy, until its 
amount be doubled, will be clad = ye the system of the Equitable 
Society, by the addition for every year it ited of a STIPULATED 
BONUS, 
‘Thus a policy for 1,000/. on the life of a person aged 40 years, will be 
subject to an annual premium of 32/. 14s. 6d , and at the ead of 10 ye 
it will represent 1,1012. _ 4d. of 209 ears, 1,3052. ; 3, of years, 16102. + ; 
-_ of 40 years, 2,0002.; but should the d dont occur between two'decen- 
ial periods, say at the ‘expiration of ys f pene sum pemepios under the 
policy having been furthe annual since the 20th 
ye ar, will be 1,851. 16s. Sd. 


ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Resident Secretary. 











BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


In the course of Ni ber will be publish 
ARTNER § for 
A Christmas Story. 
By CAMILLA TOULMIN. 
Illustrated by JOHN ABSOLON. 
Wm. S, Orr and Co., London ; James M‘Glashan, Dublin ; Fraser and Co 
a gh; and David Chambers, Glasgow. 





d, price 5s. 


LIFE; 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


Complete in 1 vol. fcp., price 4s., cloth, 
THE OLD MAN’S RAMBLES, 
A New Edition. 

London: Rivingtons, Leeds: T. W, Green. 





In 8vo, price 12s. 6d. 
ISCOURSES Freached in a the Parish Church 
it. Mary's, T 
ly the Rev. 4 Wwoopis coon » M.A 
Of Queen's cate, — "toes pa — tothe far! of Falmouth, 
or 


London; Printed 
Church Yard, and Waterloo Place; Burns, Portman Stree! 


ited for - Author, and sold by Riven, St. Paul’s 
3 Hannaford, 
Exeter; and Heard, 


|, Truro. 





In small 8vo, price 9s. 6d. 
NTHOLOGIA DAVIDICA;; or, a mieten 
: being an Essa: a vards the Compuze fio 
of a National Psalm Boo! _ auton = 
By PRESBYTER CICESTRENSIS. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 





Now ready, price 6d.; or, in Pocket-book form, 1s. 
OWLETT’S VICTORIA GOLDEN 
ALMANACK, ed 1847; printed throughout in gold; 32 pages. 

“ We cannot conceive a more graceful present for a lady than this ele- 
gant little book. It is truly’ the ‘Gem of C: Calendars,’ and displays itself 
splendidly in a rich setting of enamel and gold."—Kent Herald, 

London: Simpkin and RG Stationers’ Court; Howlett and Son, 

10 Frith Street, Soho; and all Booksellers, Can be forwarded by post. 





Complete in 1 vol. 8vo, with Maps and Plates, 1%s, 
ELL’S TOPOGRAPHY of ROME and its 
VICINITY. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
By E. H. BUNBURY, Esq., F.C.S. 


GELL’S MAP of ROME and its ENVIRONS, 
mounted on cloth, in 8vo, case, price 10s. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Nichol’s System of the World. 
In 8vo, with many Illustrative Engravings, price 10s. 6d. 
HOUGHTS on some IMPORTANT POINTS 


relating to the SYSTEM of the eae, as based on the re- 
markable Discoveries made by Lord Rosse’s Great Telescope.) 


Abo, 
VIEWS of the ARCHITECTURE of the 


HEAVENS. Fifth Edition, with 21 Plates, &c., 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
The SOLAR SYSTEM. By Professor NICHOL. 
In 8vo0, Second Edition, with new Plates, &c., 
W. Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin, a ~ feng London, 





In post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 


CEYLON: a General Description of the Island 
and its Inhabitants, With an Historical Sketch of the Conquest of 


the Colony-by the 
By HENRY MARSHALL, F.3.S.E. 
Deputy Inspector-General of Army Hospitals, 
London; Wm, H. Allen and Co, 7 Leadenhall Street. 





Completion of Mr. Dyce’s Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Price 12s. cloth, Vol. XI. of the 
ORKS of BEAUMONT and FLETCHER, 
the Text formed from nae new collation of the Early Editig 
Notes, and a Biographical M 
By the ngs A. DYCE, 
Also, price 9s. cloth, 
Mr. DYCE’S REMARKS on Mr. J. P. ¢ 
LIER’S and Mr. C. KNIGHT’S EDITIONS of Smanspese 
Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





Third Edition, price 18s. cloth, or 23s. calf gilt, 
AYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATEs an 
UNIVERSAL REFERENCE. ' 
“A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and | perhaps 
than 15 times 15,000 ang What the London D: Directory is to the 
chant, this Dictionary of Dates will be found to be to those 
— information, whether classical, political, domesti 

mes. 


Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 


who are ee 
IC, OF genery, 





New and Collected Edition of Landor’s Writings, 
In 2 vols, medium 8vo, price 32s. cloth, 


Abe: WORKS of WALTER SAVAGE Lay. 
DOR. Incl the Im Co: tions, 
inal Series; Peric Pe Pericles and Ane g Bee of Shakepean 
of Boccacio and Poeins." With many (now yrs first time pop 

; Poems. many large 

_— nt bi ory le tions throughou, 


Edward iets 44 Dover Street. 





SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS, 
In 8vo, price 3s. 6d., No. XI. 


HRISTIAN SECTS in the NINETEENTH 
“This book may be ec: en ~ for the peculiar infor, 
mation it conta dy the benevolent spirit which it is calculated at 


« athe bea book is an 1 sefi 
as well as a very useful book 
We must Vt. it eit with our simple word of praise.” —Theleee 


W. Pickering, 177 Piccadilly. 





2 8vo vols., price 28s., of 
HE BONAPARTE LETTERS 


and Sc tmapenbe ant Secret, Confidential, and Official. From the 
Originals in his Private Cabinet, 


eet and Otley, Conduit Street. 





—$—__ 


New Work. 
OWLAND BRADSHAW; or, Struggles and 


Adventures on the Way to Fame. 
Published by Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paterneater Row, 





Second Edition, much enlarged, Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 
GQ PARKE’S INTRODUCTION pt 
CHEMISTRY. 


“ Concise and extremely lucid.” —Medical Times. 

“ — simple, geet and accurate.”—A siatic Journal, 

“ A text-l —— Westminster Review. 

© Ought to sup ‘ all oth y ry works on chemistry."—Monthly 


Magazine. 
London; Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 








Royal 8vo, sewed, price 2s. 6d., The 
ORRELATION of !'PHYSJCAL FORCES, 
By W. R. GROVE, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 

London: 8S. Highley, 52 Fleet Street. 





Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


BSERVATIONS in NATURAL HISTORY; 
with a Calendar of Periodic Phenomena. 
By the Rev. LEONARD JENYNS, M.A., F.L.S. 
“ The author’s remarks on the ee corel ~f =e Ge —- 
a oung oe as ma’ e style in which the observa 
Tons of me soourded. “A at ' ome tine Ad popular, the wort 
pets fail to pil retin, er most careless eral reader. Every me 
teems with in notes on the habits and manners of quadrupei 
birds, fishes, insects, &c.; many we would gladly quote, but must ‘contest 
ourselves with were h s og readers to purchase the book itself, promising 
them a rich treat from the perusal.” —Westminster Revier for October. 


John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 





On Monday last was published, in fcp. 8vo, with 70 Illustrations, 6s. &. 
MANUAL of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
By F. A PALEY, M.A. 
With a full Account of Monumental Brasses and Ecclesiastical Costume. 
John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 





In 8vo, price 3s. 6d., with Sixty-two ipeseenhags on Wood, L 
MANUAL of PRACTICAL DRAINING. 
By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. 
Author of “The Book of the Farm.” 


William Blackwood and a. < George Street, Edinburgh, and 5 37 Pater. 
noster Row, London. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


The BOOK of the FARM; being a Systematic 
Work on Practical Agriculture, — the Labours of the Ferme, wage 
Steward, Ploughman, 8 » Cattle-Man, Field-Wor' ! oor 
Dairymaid. In 3 large volumes pie $0, rice 4. 10s. aoe 4 
33 Engravings on Stee! by T. Laxpszer, and upwards of 600 W 


The BUCH ANITES, from FIRST to LAST. 
OSEPH TRAIN, 
Author of" The History of the Isle of Man.” 
With a Portrait of AxprEw IxWis. In fep. 8v0, price 4% ha 

“ I never heard of alewife that turned preacher except Luckie Buchan 
in the West.”—St. Ronan’s Well, aie se 57 Pater 

illiam Blac! Sons, 45 Street, Edinburgh, . 
w Blackwood and Sons, how tLonden. 
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THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE 
NOW READY. 


—_——. 






1. 
the EMIGRANT. By Sir FRANCIS B. 
HEAD, Bart. Post 8vo, 12s. 






The SHORES of the MEDITERRANEAN. 
By FRANCIS SCHROEDER, 2 vols. post 8vo, 16s. 






3. 
WILD SPORTS and NATURAL HISTORY 
the HIGHLANDS. By CHARLES ST. JOHN. Post 


p” 4. 

HISTORY of GREECE. By GEORGE 
GROTE, Esq. 2 vols, 8vo, 32s, 

5 


MEMOIRS of a CHURCH MISSIONARY 
CANADA. By the Rev. J. ABBOTT, Post 8vo, 2s, 6d, 
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6. 
An ACCOUNT of the ARCTIC VOYAGES 
fom 1818 to the Present Time. By Sir JOHN BARROW, 
But. 8vo, 15s. 


7. 
SALE’S BRIGADE in AFFGHANISTAN, 
si DEFENCE of JELLALABAD. By Rev. G. R. GLEIG. 
Post Svo, 2s, 6d. 


8. 
The NAVAL LIFE of Admiral Sir PHILIP 
DURHAM, 8vo, 5s, 6d, 


9. 
LETTERS from MADRAS. By a LADY. 
Post 8v0, 28, 6d, 
10. 
REMARKABLE GERMAN CRIMES and 
TRIALS. Translated by Lady DUFF GORDON. 8vo, 12s, 






11. 
TYPEE, or the MARQUESAS ISLANDS, 
By HERMAN MELVILLE. Post 8vo, 5s, 
‘ 12. 
STORY of TOBY’S ESCAPE from TYPEE. 
Post 8vo, 3d. 







13. 

LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS, By 
lord CAMPBELL, First Series. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
Svo, 428, 

14, 


The GEOLOGY of RUSSIA and the URAL 
——" By Sir RODERICK MURCHISON, G.C.S. 
2 vols, 4to. 







15. 


TRAVELS in NORTH AMERICA. 
CHARLES LYELL. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 





By 






16, 
LIVONIAN TALES. By the Author of “ Let- 
ters from the Baltic.” Post 8vo, 2s, 6d. 







17. 


The ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. 
German of LAPPENBERG. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 





From the 







18, 


ROUGH NOTES during some RAPID JOUR- 
ae a the PAMPAS. By Sir F. B. HEAD, Bart. 
Ost 8V0, 28. 6d. 






9. 


19. 
THOUGHTS on ANIMALCULES. By Dr. 
MANTELL. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 







20. 


LIFE of Lord ELDON. By HORACETWISS, 
Cheap Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo, 2is, 







21. 


The GERMAN, FLEMISH, and DUTCH 
org: ng PAINTING. From the German of KUGLER. 
vO, 12s, 










ByJ,H. MARKLAND. Third Edition, Fep. 8vo, 2s. 





The REVERENCE DUE to HOLY PLACES, » 


eM LR em Nn me Mem 


re-publication.”—Britannia. 
Times. 


pronouncing the masterpiece of its celebrated author. 
John Bull. 


“* A work of greater interest than has been placed before the public for a considerable time. 
matter which is both useful and amusing. The political portions of the work are of undoubted value and interest, and the 
notes embody a considerable amount of very curious information.”—Morning Post. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
Now ready, in three handsome 8vo volumes, with Portraits, price only 12s, each, bound (originally 
published in 4to, at 5/. 5s.), 


. HORACE WALPOLE’S 
MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE SECOND. 


Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by the late Lord HOLLAND. 
‘We are glad to see an octavo edition of this work, The 


publisher has conferred a boon on the public by the 


“‘ Few historical works that have appeared can equal these volumes, either in amusement or instruction.” —Sunday 


“ This is the first octavo edition that has appeared of a work which the public judgment has been almost unanimous in 
How ably Lord Holland executed his task need not now be told.”— 


The ‘ Memoirs’ abound in 





C HZ S A R 


An Historical Romance. 


By the Author of “ Whitefriars.” 


13 Great Marlborough Street. 


ME. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I, 


BOR Git iA. 


3 vols, 


II. 
A SECOND EDITION OF HOCHELAGA. 


Edited by ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. 2 vols., 21s. bound. 


III. 
MEN OF CAPITAL 


By Mrs. GORE, 3 vols, 


IV. 

THE HISTORY OF MARY ANNE WELLINGTON. 
By the Rev. R. COBBOLD, M.A., Author of “ The History of Margaret Catchpole.’’ 
Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty the Queen Dowager. 

3 vols., with Illustrations, 31s, 6d. bound. 


ALSO, JUST READY. 
v. 
FATHER EUSTACE: 


A Tale of the Jesuits. 
By Mrs, TROLLOPE, 


VI. 
THE ROMAN 
OR, THE HIGHLANDERS IN SPAIN. 
By JAMES GRANT, Eszq., late 62d Regiment. 3 vols. 


3 vols, 


CE OF WAR; 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





L U CC R 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S NEW WORK. 


Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


E Zs I A; 


OR, THE CHILDREN OF NIGHT. 
By the Author of “ Rienzi,” “Eugene Aram,” “ Night and Morning,” &c. 


SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





For Schools and Young Persons. 
Price One Shilling each, 128 pages fcp. 8vo, with Woodcuts, 
corns FIRST BOOKS in SCIENCE; with 
uestions on each page, and Glossaries. 
1, CHEMISTRY. By Ricuarp D. Hosiry, A.M., 
Oxon. (Just issued.) 
2. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Hosiyyn. 
3. HEAT, LIGHT, and ELECTRICITY. By Comstock 
and Hostiyn. 
4, ASTRONOMY. By Comstock and Hosryy, 
we been prepared with a view to their being used as 
eo a he 
the elements of science in a manner 


By Comstock and 


without the assistance 
Adam Scott (late Scott and Webster), Charterhouse Square. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 





Price 5s. 
7." LEGEND of LATIMER: 
a Zurich Tale. 


By WILLIAM NIND, M.A. 
Fellow of St, Peter's College, Cambridge. 
« A highly interesting narrative."—Cambridge Chronicle. 
bed Ay m in the closing hours of aes life is excellently related. 
We have been affected as well as pleased by the poem entitled ‘ The Grand- 
child,’ in which the attempt to create 
of humble life is very successful. We Mr. Nind hm ig: aed his path 
of poetical toil with patience.”—Church of England Quarterly Review. 


The ORATORY;; or, Prayers and Thoughts in 
Verse. By thesame. Price 3s. 6d. 
“We like both the gentle piety of the truths in this volume, and the ele- 


0s out of the common incidents 





gance of the ic exp 

A beautiful little volume, quiet, and real; there is sweetness and na- 
turalness of t in Mr.’ Mind's poetry, as well as happiness of ex- 
pression,”"—Christian ' 


Rivingtons. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 




















8 New Burlington Street, Nov. 7, 1846. 
M® BENTLEY will publish this month the 
following NEW WORKS. 











I. 
In 8vo, with Portraits, 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON, K.G. 
Vice-Chamberlain and Lord Chancellor to Queen Elizabeth. 
Including his Secret Letters to the Queen, and the Correspon- 
dence of the most distinguished Statesmen and other Emi- 
nent Persons of the Period. Now first published from Ori- 
ginal MSS. in the ane Paper Office and British Museum, 
and his own “ Letter-Book.” 
By Sir N. HARRIS ‘¥ ICOLAS, G.C.M.G, 


In 3 velo. post 8vo, 
T H E wi L; 
OR, THE HALF-BROTHERS, 
A = 


In 2 vols. 8vo, with “Map and Plates, 


A CANOE VOYAGE to the SOURCES 
of the GREAT NORTH WESTERN TRIBUTARY of 
the MISSISSIPPI, called MINNAY SOTOR, or ST. PE- 
TER’S RIVER; containing a detailed Account of the Stra- 
tifaction of the Lead and Copper Deposits in Wisconsin; of 
the Gold Region ad ys Cherokee Country; with Popular 
Sketches of fe ae 

By G. W. MPEATHERSTONHAUGH, F.R.S., F.G.S. 

Author ‘of Excursions through the Slave States. r 
Iv. 
HE NEXT VOLUME 0 
“ THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES” 
WILL CONTAIN 
THE POACHER. 
By Captain MARRYAT. 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY 
THE HIGHLAND SMUGGLER. By J. B. Fraser. 
THE ae By Miss CostELLo. 






&c. Cc. 
3 vol: 
MEMOIRS OF rear PEPE. 
Written by Himself. 


vI. 
ted, by permission, to Her Majesty the Queen. 
In6 vols. 8vo, with numerous Engravings (the first volume of 
which will be published at the end of November), 
A HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY, 
FROM THE CONQUEST 
TO THE WARS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By Sir N. HARRIS NICO! NICOLAS, G.C.M.G. 


NEW WORKS | 2KS NOW READY. 


In 8vo, price 1s, neatly boun 
THE GREAT OFER OF POIsONING 
THE TRIAL OF 


THE EARL OF SOMERSET 
For the Poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbury in tle Tower of 
London; and various matters connected therewith, from 
conpoampeyary ) MSS, 
y ANDREW AMOS, Esq. 
Late Member of the Supreme Council of India. 
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n 3 vols. pos 
DANIEL DENNISON, 


And the Cumberland Statesman. 
By Mrs. HOFLAND. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, 
AN ANTIQUARIAN RAMBLE 
IN THE STREETS OF LONDON, 
With Anecdotes of their more Celebrated Residents. 
. By JOHN THOMAS SMITH, 
Late Keeper of the Prints in the British Museum, Author of 


“The Life of Nollekens,” and “ A Book for a Rainy Day,” 
Edited by CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 







4. 
In 3 cols. post 8vo. 


JOHN OF ENGLAND. 
An Historical Romance, by HENRY CURLING, 


5. 
In 2 vols. ave © with numerous ings, 17. 8s. 
PILGRIMAGE 


THE TEMPLES AND TOMBS OF 
EGYPT, NUBIA, AND PALESTINE, IN 1845-46. 
By Mrs. ROMER. 


6. 
The Author's Edition. 
Tn8 vols. post 8vo, 17. 11s. 6d., with a Portrait and Memoir 


of the Author, 
A POET’S BAZAAR. 
By the Author of ‘“‘ The Improvisatore.” 
From the Danish, by CHARLES BECKWITH, Esq. 
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By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. No. 
WITH CONTRIBUTIONS BY LADY DUFFERIN, LORD JOHN MANNERS, HON. EDMUND PHIPPs —— 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, R. M. MILNES, ESQ., M.P., AND OTHERS, RE 
CONTAINING ms 08 
THIRTY-SIX HIGHLY FINISHED ENGRAVINGS, INCLUDING THE FOLLOWING INTERESTING vy Corresponde 
AUTHENTIC PORTRAITS: —THE QUEEN —PRINCE ALBERT— HON. MRS. NORTON—LADY BLANC lected fro 
EGERTON —VISCOUNT HARDINGE—SIR ROBERT SALE—THE HON. C. P. VILLIERS, M. P.—RICH4) an Intros 
COBDEN, ESQ., M.P.—PRINCESS H. LANGENBOURG—AND HON. A. ASHLEY; — ALSO, PRINTs Vol. III. 
FLOWERS—THE BULL-FIGHT— THE TEACHER — THE ANGLERS— THE CONFESSION — BEAUTY ry), a 
DRESS—AND TWENTY OTHERS.—Qvanto, ELEGANTLY Bounp, ONE GUINEA. =o cia 
: any thing, | 
2. 6, week we w 
FISHER’S JUVENILE SCRAP-| The SACRED GIFT. Second Seiafam ile of his 
BOOK, 1847. By Mrs. ELLIS. With Sixteen Plates, ele- | By the Rev. C. B. TAYLER, M.A., Author of “ Mayy, — vE 
gantly bound, 8s Like It,” &c. &c.; with Contributions from Chane, cod and 
Raixes, Rev. Hun M‘Nerze, Rev. Hucu Srowz1,, he writin 
3. others. Illustrated with Twenty Engravings after the Gy provoke ac 
. Masters, Imperial 8vo, elegantly bound b i 
NEW YEAR’S DAY: a Winter's Tale, rr ae a fairness 
for 1847. By Mrs. GORE. [Illustrated by Grorce Crurx- 7, itieal cs 
SHANK. Uniform with Mrs. Gore’s “‘Snow-Storm.” Cloth . 
el FRANCE ILLUSTRATED. Froggy tites but 
Drawings on the Spot, by THOMAS ALLOM, Esq, J; eer 
4. a Résumé of the History of France, and Descriptions of ae ab 
y Plates, by the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT. M.A., Author 
The SNOW-STORM. A Christmas | «Tne Lite and Times of Louis Philippe.” Vols, 1 ani: aeqeey 
Story. By Mrs. GORE. Illustrated by GzorcE Crurk- | elegantly bound, 21s., each containing 32 Plates, literature ; 
sHANK. Cloth elegant, 5s. 
8. 
: CHINA: i ; 
: its Scenery, Architecture 
mn ‘) 
The SACRED GIFT. By the Rev. | sociat napits, &e. The Drawings from Original and ss 
R. MONTGOMERY, M.A. A Series of Meditations upon | thentic Sketches, by THOMAS ALLOM, Esq. With His 
Scripture Subjects, illustrative of Twenty Engravings after | torical Notices by the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A, fy 
the Great Masters. Imperial 8vo, elegantly bound, 21s. 4 vols., elegantly bound, One Guinea each, 
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THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S FAMILY LIBRARY. these hist 
A New and Uniform Edition, neatly bound in cloth, price Five Shillings each Volume, of peorge ns 
’ / 
MRS. ELLIS’S POPULAR WORKS. a : 
NOW READY. reign of Gi 
the event: 
Vor. .—The WOMEN of ENGLAND ; ul. high cons 
their Social Duties and Domestic Habits. Vors. III., IV., and V.—FAMILY SE. gage terest, a 
_ We know no volume better calculated to exercise a CRETS; or, Hints to make Home Happy. In 3 vols were the g 
powerful, lasting, and beneficial influence. Ifwe could have} Sia ih ence over 
our own way, every family should order a copy of The All who desire to make home happy, should bid a kindy period no! 
Women of England.’ Husbands, jally young husband , | Welcome to this paved auxiliary in the good work, whith Introducti 
should buy it for their wives; fathers, for their daughters ; brings its own reward.” —Caledonian Mercury. attention ; 
brothers, for their sisters.”— Methodist Magazine. exception, 
10. 12. - remar 
7 ol ¢ 
Vot. Il.—The DAUGHTERS of EN-| Vor. VI.—The WIVES of ENGLAND; —_— 
GLAND; their Position in Society, Character, and Respon- | their Relative Duties, Domestic Influence, and Social Otl- between 1 
sibilities, gations. teign of ( 
factions, 
13. the acces 
Mrs. Exis’s Last New W pk . ep a 
y divi 
TEMPER and TEMPERAMENT ;; or, Varieties of Character. ketone, 
i r qua 
By Mrs. ELLIS. tious and 
Embellished with Eighteen Engravings. In 2 vols., cloth, 18s. a one 
‘There can be no difficulty in discerning in every line that th of the autho: {The Women of Englant’ atesmar 
has lost none of its brilliant softness.” "=Edinburgh Weekly Regist ter. @ : _ eng Most opp 
any grea 
settlemer 
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